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THOMAS WOLFE: PRODIGAL AND LOST 


DAYTON KOHLER’ 


Some traditions seem to be revitalized in art after they have 
ceased to function in an organized society. Disowned by the mass, 
on the verge of extinction or change, they find a brief renewal in 
poetry or prose. Thus Hawthorne’s moral romances mark a second 
flowering of the Puritan spirit, and James Branch Cabell’s novels 
embody the whole technique of southern gallantry. Coming at the 
end of a romantic period, into a society already turning to sterner 
disciplines, Thomas Wolfe hoped to find in his own life and aspira- 
tions an answer to the mechanic present. His career will be written 
as a chapter in the development, or possibly the decline, of romantic 
individualism in American fiction. 

After a good writer has written three or four novels his books be- 
gin to show the working of a recurrent pattern. From it we get our 
knowledge of his resources and the technical means for carrying his 
material into action. In The Web and the Rock, the first of Wolfe’s 
two posthumous novels, this pattern is always present: the loose 
biographical narrative, a reality of sense impressions, an expert 
command of language, the dream of lost time. He threw his talents 
with reckless waste into his books, fulfilling himself in none. Cer- 
tainly this is not the novel he intended to write, but in its failure 
there is an illustration of that tragic lack of fulfilment which is one 
of the puzzling aspects of American life. 

What is true of his novels is also true, in a larger sense, of America 
itself. Depressions, strikes, bread lines, and dust bowls testify to 

* Dayton Kohler is assistant professor of English in the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and a contributor to the leading literary magazines. 
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the incompleteness of our national life. America has been exploited 
by men who have never made it their spiritual home. For this reason 
our literature has produced few integrated careers, and our classics 
are mostly prophecies of greatness still to come. Thomas Wolfe has 
paid his contemporary debt to James Joyce, but his real masters 
are those earlier writers, Thoreau, Melville, and Whitman, who also 
tried to shape in the pattern of their own lives a vision of human 
destiny on the American continent. 

The Web and the Rock is another ‘‘Legend of a Man’s Hunger in 
His Youth.” Before his death Wolfe always referred to this as his 
Gulliver book. It was to be a fable of the innocent man’s discovery . 
of his world, the adventures of a modern Gulliver in boyhood, work, 
love, exile, and self-realization; and its tone of satiric exaggeration 
would link it with much rude myth-making in the American past. 

The story is innocent and romantic enough. It begins with the 
boyhood of George Webber, an awkward, ugly boy whom his friends 
call Monk, in the small town of Libya Hill in the state of old Cataw- 
ba. It is not young George, however, who gives this part of the novel 
its air of reality, but the dense pattern of the life about him. Village 
characters, bits of family gossip, and tales of lusty ancestral Joyners 
in the hills long ago fill the background of his early years. There is 
the story of Dick Prosser, soft-spoken, quiet-footed negro who ran 
amuck one night and terrorized the town before he was trapped and 
lynched, which reveals the underlying violence of southern life with 
a simple effectiveness unmatched by William Faulkner. The strange 
appearances of Rance Joyner, who was “seen” before every back- 
woods calamity, have the proper fabulous touch; and the anecdote 
of the Joyner brothers who sat discussing methods of Egyptian em- 
balming while their father’s body lay unburied for three days holds 
the grim humor of the impossible cruel tale, the tall story. These 
and other stories hinted at, but never told, make up a vivid, moving 
chronicle of mountain life and legend. 

After four years at Pine Rock College, where provincial Protes- 
tantism diluted the older culture of the Renaissance and Rome, he 
goes to New York. There he becomes an instructor in the School 

for Utility Cultures, Incorporated. This section of the novel de- 
velops at great length the progress of his affair with Esther Jack, a 
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Jewish theatrical designer much older than himself. Esther is a 
charming, capable woman who mothers him for three years, en- 
courages him to finish a novel for which he cannot find a publisher, 
and out of her own ample world feeds his adolescent craving for ex- 
perience. The affair ends unhappily because George cannot control 
his emotions. He breaks out in fits of jealousy and rage, blames her 
for his failure as a writer, ridicules her race. There are too many 
quarrels, too many reconciliations. The story grows altogether too 
melodramatic and sadistic before George finally goes off to Germany. 
There the book ends, after George has been injured in a beer-garden 
brawl, with an odd, nostalgic debate between the body and the 
heart. 

Those familiar with Thomas Wolfe’s fiction will find in The Web 
and the Rock specific points of reference with Look Homeward, Angel 
and Of Time and the River. These novels were essentially two parts 
of a thinly disguised autobiography projected through the special 
vision of Eugene Gant. The first began with the arrival of Oliver 
Gant, a Pennsylvania stonecutter, in Altamont in western Catawba. 
There he settled and married Eliza Pentland, daughter of a sturdy, 
industrious mountain family. Old Gant, a restless, luckless, but 
strangely lovable man of great physical strength and enormous ap- 
petites, dissipated his energies in drinking and fierce rhetoric. 
Thrifty Eliza, pinning her faith to a growing tourist trade, opened 
a boarding-house, and with her earnings bought and sold real estate 
so shrewdly that she was able to lay aside a modest fortune. Eugene 
grew up as the neglected youngest child of a loud, jostling brood of 
children. Unhappy at home, tormented at school, he escaped first 
into his own world of poetry and daydreams, later into the greater 
freedom of the state university at Pulpit Hill. 

Of Time and the River continued Eugene’s career in the dramatic 
school at Harvard, told of his friendship with Starwick, a frustrated 
young intellectual of the twenties, his failure as a playwright, and 
his agonized attempts to arouse his college classes to the beauty of 
English poetry. In the death of old Gant the novel rose to the level 
of great tragic drama, but much of it was filled with catalogues of 
people and places and Eugene’s constant brooding over the mysteries 
of life and time. In Paris he learned Starwick’s corrupt nature, and 
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there, homesick and alone, he discovered the strangeness and variety 
of his own America. 

The faults of these books are plain to any reader. As documents 
of one man’s experience they are brilliant and superb, but as novels 
they leave much to be desired. Reading them again, we realize the 
narrow range of Wolfe’s material: a young man’s hopes and fears 
and sorrows. There is no attempt to record the whole of human 
experience. Religion and politics, for example, which engage the 
interest and activity of many people, find no place in his pages. In 
their bulk and seriousness of purpose they compel our critical atten- 
tion, but when we set them beside the great novels of our time we 
find his work lacking in a certain density of meaning, a central idea 
of reference that serves as a point of discipline in his shapeless, 
sprawling records of experience. The meaning of a novel should be 
a part of its structure as well. Ulysses begins with the idea of myth 
survivals in an ordinary world. Remembrance of Things Past traces 
the disintegration of personality in a period of social decay. The 
Old Wives’ Tale deals also with the ravages of time. Growth of the 
Soil parallels the rise of civilization itself. The Forsyte Saga shows 
the way of life of a whole class. Joseph and His Brothers takes the 
long view of history to explore the ancient world. In brief, every 
good novelist is concerned with some form of human conduct, either 
with the ends of existence itself or with the manners of a given time 
and place. But in the novels of Thomas Wolfe there is neither one 
nor the other. The motives of his people are never central; there are 
no codes of conduct by which they stand or fall. 

What we have at the center of his writing is the expression of a 
tremendous but private sensibility. Whether his name is George 
Webber or Eugene Gant, he is the same headstrong, undisciplined 
personality, a reflecting screen for his author’s exuberance and con- 
fusion and despair. This central figure is always Wolfe’s greatest 
failure. There is no angle from which we can view him as a separate 
personality because he has all the weakness and abundant energy 
of Wolfe’s own nature. In The Web and the Rock Wolfe honestly 
tried to write an objective novel. There is, however, no point of 
meaning or structure which cannot be related to his own experience. 
He had only one story to tell. That was the life of Thomas Wolfe, 
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who was born in Asheville, North Carolina, studied at the state uni- 
versity and Harvard, taught at the City College of New York, and 
then, fleeing from an unhappy personal experience, learned in a 
foreign land the simple truth that each man’s world lies within him- 
self. At night, in strange cities, he filled his great ledgers with that 
endless store of memories from which his novels grew. 

No small part of his effectiveness was due to the vivid imagery 
with which he reproduced his world. His capacity for details was 
enormous. Sitting on the terrace of a café in Paris, he would suddenly 
remember the railing along the boardwalk at Atlantic City, an iron 
bridge across a slow, muddy river, the clatter of a milk wagon in the 
dusty heat of an August afternoon, and from these he tried to put 
down in words the moods and sights and sounds of half a continent. 
He wrote about the America he knew—the vast, strident, wonderful 
land in all o' its might and ugliness and beauty. A rushing train 
whistling in the night, New England spring, the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, a sleeping small town, the lurching roar of the subway under 
Times Square, cities and fields and rivers, dawn, dusk, moonlight— 
these are among the hundreds of impressions that he rendered with 
such precise yet suggestive power of language that they are a part 
of our experience as we read. 

His talent for portraiture was no less remarkable and real. Al- 
though he had no control over his central figures, he had the energy 
of a Dickens or a Dostoevski in filling the people about them with a 
wild vitality of their own. Ranting, brawling old Gant, the builder 
of fires, the provider of food, has the elemental quality of a myth. 
It is the same with Eliza, with her passion for property, her grudging 
affection, her sudden generosities. Uncle Bascom Pentland is like 
no man who ever lived, yet he exists completely in his own distorted 
world. All the Gants and Pentlands are oversize and Homeric, per- 
manent properties of our imagination. Among them, on a more real- 
istic level, are intensely human beings like Esther Jack, Abe Jones 
the Jewish student, the blighted Coulson family that Eugene knew 
at Oxford, the old humbug countess at Orleans. Then there are the 
thin caricatures and humorous grotesques whom we recognize as 
real people under different names—Professor Hatcher of the drama 
workshop, the Cambridge hostesses to underfed Harvard intellec- 
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tuals, Rosalind Bailey the poet, and, best of all, the savagely drawn 
Irish critic, Seumas Malone. Wolfe put into his novels enough char- 
acters to fill a new comédie humaine. 

This close survey of a country and its people led him inevitably 
to the mystic view of a continent; inspired by the heroic images of 
Melville and Whitman, he attempted the enlargment of his American 
land. He came early on what was for him the true national fable, 
the story of a family that would in six great novels fill in the whole 
outline of American life and history. It was a bolder project than 
any other writer had tried, and it is proof of his industry that two of 
these novels had already been published and large sections of two 
more existed in manuscript when he died. As he confessed in The 
Story of a Novel, he was haunted by dreams of guilt and time: he 
had been far from home and he had betrayed a trust. He had for- 
gotten time, the briefness of man’s years, and the river of youth 
carrying him away. Part of his brooding concern came also from 
the inescapable loneliness of American life, for it has been pointed 
out that Whitman’s democratic dream and the Marxian hope of a 
planned society are only two attempts to escape the loneliness of 
American destiny. But from the vastness and variety of the earth 
itself he would fashion a familiar landscape of the spirit; he would 
recapture the dream of lost time. It did not matter that the America 
he wished to celebrate survived only in memory. He would write 
that fable in the memory of one man and his family. He had the 
vision of a poet and prophet without the knowledge that national 
mysticism must have strong roots in a particular place and time. 
Emerson had his Concord, Whitman his Paumanok. Wolfe had only 
a home place that he alternately loved and hated. 

In Wolfe the romantic will was strong, but because there was no 
order in his own life he was unable to impose order on his material. 
The wasteful energy of his nature shows how little his novels owed 
to a common way of life and a common morality. What is lacking 
in his work is, precisely, that element of tradition which stands for 
inherited wisdom—the knowledge of life and human conduct which 
we do not have to learn for ourselves. He knew what was spurious 
and flawed in the southern tradition, but he never realized that under 
the romance of moonlight and magnolias there is another side of 
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southern life which grew out of the hard, practical necessities of life 
on the early western frontier. Within this local tradition manners, 
cooking, politics, and oratory flourished; its code of morals was rude 
but intact. It produced Andrew Jackson and Mark Twain; and, in 
our own time, Caroline Gordon, Andrew Lytle, Marjorie Kinnan 
Rawlings, and, at times, Ellen Glasgow have shown that its possi- 
bilities for fable, dialogue, and symbolism are still extraordinarily 
rich. Born where this tradition still survives, Wolfe saw only what 
had grown mechanical or cheap. In The Web and the Rock there is 
always an uneasy awareness of this regional background: 

In these and in a thousand other ways, from every intonation of Aunt 
Maw’s life and memory, he heard lost voices in the hills long, long ago, saw 
cloud shadows passing in the wilderness, listened to the rude and wintry desola- 
tion of March winds that howl through the sere grasses of the mountain mead- 
ry It came to him at night, in Winter from a room before a dying fire, 
in Summer from the porch of his grandfather’s little house, where Aunt Maw 
sat with other rusty, aged crones of her own blood and kin, with their unceasing 
chronicle of death and doom and terror and lost people in the hills. . . . . It came 
to him in all they said and did, in the whole dark image of the world they came 
from, and something lost and stricken in the hills 'ong, long ago.” 


Sometimes he worked within this tradition, and then we see what 
his career might have been if he had accepted the limitations of his 
material. Old Gant is himself the type of the pioneer, the restless 
wanderer broken by hardship and time but still talking big and 
acting wild in his old age. And the stories that flowed endlessly 
from Aunt Maw Joyner’s store of family legend, like the magnificent 
long short story, ““Web of Earth,’’ tap the lusty folk literature that 
rose to its peak in Joel Chandler Harris and Mark Twain. It is an 
art of homely anecdote that flourished in the cabins and trading 
posts and taverns on the frontier—rambling, drawling, exaggerated, 
shrewd with a realistic knowledge of human character. Even the 
note of mimicry and derision is not new; it is the voice of the frontier 
examining itself for its own knowledge and entertainment. 

Thomas Wolfe’s novels reveal a conflict never resolved within 
himself. In Asheville, in his boyhood, the antitraditional forces were 
already at work. The town had its boom of progress and prosperity 

From Thomas Wolfe, The Web and the Rock (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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by catering to the needs of travelers and the sick. It heard the 
promise of the big money, and Wolfe, peddling papers for his weekly 
pennies, dreamed also of the great, rich cities of the North. He re- 
jected a local tradition for the more flattering image of the young 
man’s pilgrimage to the city. The exciting train rides that carried 
him hurtling across the American landscape, the vision of the city 
with its towers rising through a thousand lights and weathers, were 
symbols of his efforts to escape from the isolation of provincial Amer- 
ica. But for him escape was impossible. He had a provincial inno- 
cence that he never lost, and the city offered a way of life that he 
could neither understand nor make a part of his own experience. 
Just as Eugene Gant was the true son of Oliver and Eliza, so Wolfe 
was a native of the Carolina hills. The past, in his imagination, 
accompanied the present, and in his novels he went back to his 
childhood and home, although he never knew why. The romantic 
personality requires a savage landscape and a free way of life, but 
for him there was no refuge except the wilderness of his own spirit. 
There he had only his memory of past time and his gift for rhetoric 
to sustain him. 

Lacking a set of traditional images, he was forced to use an in- 
vented mythology. During the writing of Of Time and the River, 
according to his own account, his central idea was “‘man’s search to 
find a father, not merely the father of his flesh, not merely the lost 
father of his youth, but the image of strength and wisdom external 
to his need and superior to his hunger, to which the belief and power 
of his own life could be united.’”’ Old Gant as such a symbol is ad- 
mirable, for the traditional and idealized father always stands for 
all that is nearest in our own immediate past and beyond that in the 
experience of the race itself. Gant has a greater significance, how- 
ever, in the fact that he has his counterpart in popular frontier 
mythology; he is America in its old age bragging of its lusty, brawl- 
ing youth. The search for the father, the lost pattern of ancestral 
life, gives Eugene’s nostalgia its proper emotional focus, but it 
does not supply a dramatic tension in the novel itself. It does not, 
as in Ulysses, set a point about which the narrative centers. The 
symbol cannot direct Eugene’s wanderings, but it remains a valid 
point of reference with the American past. 
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The attempt to present Eugene in the same symbolic manner is 
less successful. In him the sturdiness of the pioneer has dwindled 
to a wayward nature that rebels against all social discipline. He is 
the modern western man, the frustrated exile in space and time, 
who derives his significance from classic mythology. By turn he is 
Orestes fleeing into the north, young Faustus, Telemachus searching 
for the father, Jason on the distant voyage, Antaeus returning to his 
native earth. But he is also an awkward, overgrown Carolina boy to 
whom none of these classic changes is possible. One difficulty comes 
from the fact that Eugene is little more than an embodiment of 
private emotions out of which the novels were written. He is in- 
volved in the predicament of composition and lost in the action. 
The symbolism of The Web and the Rock is also confused. The rock 
is Manhattan Island, the abiding city, but the web is at one time 
George Webber’s childhood world and at another his affair with 
Esther Jack. 

Thomas Wolfe failed as a novelist because he tried to evade the 
responsibilities of his form. One of the first laws of the novel is that 
it must be a communication of experience realized in terms of char- 
acter and situation. Unable to express his larger meaning in the im- 
mediate story, Wolfe fell back, like Melville before him, on rhetoric 
and apostrophe. His lovely and solemn hymns to death and time, 
his thundering roll call of American names, his descriptions of land- 
scape and the seasons, contain some of his best writing, but they 
stand outside the framework of the novel. They are not even used as 
internal monologues that might illuminate character. Rather they 
reveal the surging moods that Wolfe himself knew when he broke out 
in wild singing or in despair prowled city streets at night. Perhaps no 
other writer has had a greater or more sympathetic intimacy with 
the American scene, but in spite of all his efforts he could not create 
a continuous America. Like Melville and Whitman, he was driven 
to incoherence by the desire to impose his will on disordered ex- 
perience. 

He was the most prodigal of writers. During his last years he 
seemed to grow more conscious of the waste in his life and work. He 
was always on the point of leaving New York forever. At one time 
he planned to go back to North Carolina. Later he talked of settling 
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near his father’s old home in middle Pennsylvania. Ins.ead he 
started on his fatal western journey. 

Now that he is dead critics will probably disclaim much that they 
once admired. There will be a Wolfe legend, of course, just as there 
is a legend for every writer who dies young. Its groundwork has al- 
ready been laid: his giant size, the quantities he ate and drank, his 
discovery by Maxwell Perkins, his aimless wanderings. Eventually, 
I suppose, he will be rediscovered, as Melville and Stephen Crane 
have been reclaimed, for those qualities of his work which seem most 
authentic to us now: the marvelous reporting, the tortured, ro- 
mantic spirit, the lyric fragments. 

But if this were all of Wolfe it would be easy enough to explain 
the impact that his novels made on public and critics alike. There 
remains something huge and memorable at the bottom. It is, I 
think, a disturbing sense of prophecy; not, however, the means of 
forecasting the future which we find in the social-political treatises 
of H. G. Wells. Prophecy in fiction is a tone of voice, an accent of 
meaning that expresses the underlying spirit of an age. Look Home- 
ward, Angel contains one pointed episode. In his workshop Gant 
kept a marble angel carved many years before, when he dreamed of 
becoming a sculptor. But what the young man created in hope the 
old man sold to adorn a prostitute’s grave. Here is a brief allegory 
of America, where the pioneer’s idealism and toil have been turned 
to baser ends. Thomas Wolfe followed old strivings in a mechanic 
world. He looked at life in terms of personal encounter, but he found 
the real enemy in man’s own thwarting spirit. In his vexed and 
furious prose he revealed the restlessness and rootlessness of his 
generation. This is the meaning of his frustration and his passionate 
view of the American land. Critics have claimed that he ignored the 
special interests of our time. But there is little need to write about 
the fear of dictators or strikes or the last pay check when the greater 
fear is the moral confusion of the age itself. Wolfe was a prophet be- 
cause of the personal nature of his search, and his work has moral 
value for us today. That is the secret of his critical importance. 




















THOMAS WOLFE LECTURES AND 
TAKES A HOLIDAY 


WILLIAM BRASWELL'* 


The first time I saw Thomas Wolfe I immediately accepted as 
fact all that I had thought of before as “‘the Wolfe legend.” I had 
known that he was tall, but I had not expected to see a man six 
feet six inches tall who weighed over two hundred and fifty pounds. 
Nor had the pictures of him that I had seen shown the baldness at 
the back of his head or his tendency toward a large belly. But per- 
haps I was more surprised by his halting speech than by his appear- 
ance. He stammered a good deal, especially at the beginning of his 
address, with an impediment that reminded me more of Luke Gant 
than of Eugene. And his voice was so deep and throaty that the 
loudspeaker relayed it but poorly to the more distant of the three 
hundred people who had come to hear him. When he began to talk, 
I noticed some frowning and shaking of heads in the corner where 
I was, and one man sitting near by got up and moved closer to the 
speakers’ table. I missed a word here and there, but never enough 
to lose the thread of thought. As Wolfe himself said by way of pref- 
ace, he was not a good speaker. Yet he had a rugged force because 
of the naturalness, the sincerity, and the energy with which he 
spoke. As a matter of fact, his manner made perhaps as much im- 
pression as what he said. 

The occasion at which he spoke was the Annual Literary Banquet 
at Purdue University on the evening of May 19, 1938. Just a handful 
in the audience knew that this was the second such address that 
Wolfe had made. And of course no one suspected that this was 
to be the last public appearance of this huge, robust man who stood 
there straining at articulation and occasionally sawing the air with 
a heavy arm. 

In response to the toastmaster’s query about the place of writers 
in the world, Wolfe had begun by saying that the writer has just as 


* Assistant professor of English in Purdue University. 
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definite a place to fill as the engineer, the lawyer, or the business- 
man. Writing, he affirmed, requires a man to work as hard as any 
other occupation. Humorously, he said that when he told his 
mother of having sold a story for fifteen hundred dollars, she replied: 
“Boy, you’re the only one in the family who can make that much 
money without working.’ Just as his father’s hands had developed 
calluses from working with mallet and chisel on stone, so his own 
fingers had become toughened by writing. Some people did not real- 
ize that a writer had to write and had to keep writing. Here Wolfe 
touched upon a matter that he later discussed at length in conversa- 
tion: various groups had asked him to parade in front of this lega- 
tion, to picket that concern, and the like, and he had refused, not 
because he was without sympathy and convictions in regard to the 
points at issue, but simply because he felt that, as a writer, he could 
spend his time better by writing. (In conversation he grew eloquent 
in ridiculing “old ladies’”’ who continually invited him to costly tea 
parties where they voiced their pity in “ah’s’ and “oh’s” and fished 
up a few dimes for Spanish orphans or for “the poor, poor Chinese.’’) 
He had never heeded the golden trumpets of Hollywood because he 
considered what he was doing more important than writing sce- 
narios. 

He emphasized the necessity of the writer’s working with material 
that he knows thoroughly, and told how he himself had tried to 
write from his own experience. He admitted that he had made mis- 
takes, one of which was that he had taken no pains to conceal the 
identity of certain people whom he had used as characters in his 
earlier works. When he had recently visited Asheville to see his 
mother, an old friend had taken him to task by saying: “It’s all 
right to use a man as a character in a novel, but there’s no need of 
giving the man’s name, address, and telephone number!” His mis- 
takes, he said, had taught him a great deal. As anyone familiar with 
the book may already have surmised, the essence of much that Wolfe 
said may be found in his The Story of a, Novel. 

One point that he made with some humor was that he could not 
tell anyone else how to write stories and articles that would make 
money because he did not know how to write them himself. He 
said that when he sold a story to the Saturday Evening Post, he 
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thought his financial troubles were over: now that he knew what 
the Post wanted, all he would have to do to sell a story for a high 
price would be to sit down and turn one out according to his for- 
mula. But the next story he sent to the Post was rejected. This sur- 
prised him: he had thought this story would be “‘sure-fire,”’ because 
it had the Civil War and everything else in it. He submitted it to 
several other magazines that paid unusually well; yet it was always 
returned. Finally it was accepted and published by the Yale Review, 
and he was very happy that it was, for he had great respect for that 
journal. Nevertheless, he added, he was not unaware that if the 
Saturday Evening Post had bought the story, he would have re- 
ceived about fourteen hundred dollars more for it. 

Another anecdote that he told was about a hopeful Belgian woman 
who eagerly inquired when German soldiers invaded her town: 
“When do the atrocities begin?” The tight-lipped silence of a few 
elderly women was a futile rebuke amid the loud laughter that the 
story touched off. In fact, the audience was as responsive through- 
out the address as the speaker could have wished it to be. 

At a brief reception held just after the banquet, Wolfe was pleased 
when complimented on his talk. Modestly repeating that he was no 
speaker, he went on to tell how a friend in New York had laughed 
at the idea of his being paid to give an address. His friend had ex- 
claimed: ‘““You know you can’t deliver a speech!’ Wolfe had re- 
plied: “No, but I can d-d-do a hell of a lot of stammering for th-th- 
three hundred dollars.” 

When he had been engaged to come to Purdue, he had made no 
pretenses about what he expected to do. Something of his plan is 
indicated in his correspondence with a member of the department of 
English at Purdue whose house guest he was to be.? On April 11 he 
wrote, from New York City, about a telegram that he had sent the 
official who had engaged him: 


....1 explained to him that I was hard at work on a new book and that I 
would not, therefore, be able to take time off for the preparation of a formal 


? Herbert J. Muller, who has kindly permitted me to quote from this correspondence. 
My friends the Mullers, the Kendall B. Tafts (of Chicago), Robert Liddell Lowe, Wil- 
liam S. Hastings, and Albert R. Fulton gave me valuable aid in recalling many details 
used in this article. 
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speech. But I also tried to explain that I thought what I had to say might be 
more interesting if I talked informally, and out of my own working and writing 
experience. That is really what I have in mind; since my present life is largely 
writing—for even when I am not actually engaged in it, I am thinking about it— 
it seems to me that anything I had to say might be more interesting if I drew it 
out of my own experience, and from the work I do. 


He also humbly asked for information as to what was expected of 
him. His next letter, written April 15, contains an interesting note 
on a previous address he had made: 


Thanks very much for writing me so promptly and giving me an idea of 
what is ahead of me. I feel much easier about the whole thing now, and believe 
I can swing it well enough. Of course, I am no sort of public speaker, but I 
did speak to a gathering similar to this at the University of Colorado two or 
three years ago and, after the first few minutes of fumbling and stumbling 
around, I got hold of what I wanted to say and did very well. The only trouble 
was that after I did get wound up it was hard to stop: I offered to at the end 
of three-quarters of an hour, but they very generously told me to go on. But 
I know what a bore a long-winded speaker can be on an occasion like this, at a 
banquet; so I will try to hold myself down within reasonable limits. 


His humility in the face of what was coming became somewhat 
amusing when he asked whether “one pretty good blue suit and a 
tuxedo” would be enough to “meet the sartorial requirements of the 
occasion acceptably.” 

On May 16 he wrote of his happiness over the task he was leaving 
behind him. His frequent use of the word “tremendous” in this 
letter suggests his state of mind about the book he was shaping: 


....I have driven myself without limit steadily for seven months now, and 
with only a brief interval for a long time before that. For the past week, my 
secretary and I have been engaged on the labor of assembling, putting in 
sequence, typing and binding the manuscript of my new book. It has been an 
enormous task, for it involved sorting and going over piece by piece a large 
portion of the manuscript I have written in the past four years—I should judge 
several million words. 

I was up until five o’clock this morning working on it, and although there is 
still a tremendous quantity of manuscript left, I begin to see light, and feel a 
tremendous amount of comfort and satisfaction as the thing begins to shape up. 
Of course, the book is not finished yet—a tremendous labor of writing and 
revision is before me—but for the first time since I began it, I begin to feel a 
sense of wholeness: I have at least articulated a tremendous structure. All of 
this will be bound and minutely titled section by section and given to the 
editors at Harper’s tomorrow to read and to hold for me until I come back and 
go at it again, and the remainder will be boxed up and kept in storage. 
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I have been thus tedious in telling you about all of this because I wanted to 
explain to you that I am not only very tired, but very happy, also. This trip is 
really a kind of momentous celebration for me, and that is why I am looking 
forward to it with so much pleasure. 


The “‘pleasure’’ did not start until Wolfe had finished playing the 
role of lecturer; then, at his host’s, he really began “relaxing” from 
his seven months’ labor. One suspected that he wanted to take off 
his stiff collar and the bow tie that someone else had had to tie for 
him, but he contented himself with taking off his coat. Then he 
leaned back in an easy chair, and, with a tall Scotch and soda in 
his hand, conversed leisurely. His speech was in harmony with his 
now informal appearance; he used a good many colloquialisms and 
occasionally he spiced a remark with a bit of profanity. He talked 
perhaps a little more than anyone else, but only because others led 
him to; he was quite as good at listening as at talking, even asking, 
when he missed a commonplace remark, “What?” or “What did 
you say?” His ears were tuned to catch outside noises as well as 
those in the room, for more than once he paused to listen to the 
whistle of a train: “I’ve always liked to hear them,” he said. And 
as he conversed, his alert eyes, glancing here and there, seemed to be 
taking in the whole room. For several hours that night, and then 
the next afternoon, when the circumstances were sinilar, he con- 
versed on many topics, most of them the trivial ones tiat academic 
groups usually talk about. 

One subject that he discussed with keen feeling was the Spanish 
situation, which at the moment was causing much international con- 
cern. He expressed strong sympathy for the Loyalists and was per- 
turbed by recent advances that the Insurgents had made. His inter- 
est in politics in the broad sense had increased greatly, he said, in 
the last year or two. Affairs in Spain had moved him only a few 
days before to write his first letter for publication to a periodical. 
This letter, which appeared in the Nation for May 21, referred to 
the report of General Franco’s provisions to care for the tourist trade 
in Spain during the coming summer and noted his ordering of “forty 
new and brightly painted char-a-bancs”’ to convey the tourists: 


. ... In addition, it is understood that he has not only taken considerable pains 
in the work of restoring and preserving the most notable of the ancient ruins, 
but has also shown extraordinary ingenuity in the creation of new ones. For 
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my part, although I by no means share the too general lack of veneration for 
the monuments of antiquity, I must confess that on the whole the evidences of 
the modern spirit are more exciting to me. If I had to choose between the two 
sets of ruins, I should be inclined to visit the new ones rather than the old. 

To mention but a few that have already suggested themselves to my awak- 
ened curiosity—I should like to visit the various craters and ruined masonries 
throughout the town of Barcelona, paying particular attention to the subway 
entrance where a bomb exploded and killed 126 men, women, and children. I 
should like to visit the ruins of Madrid, the ruined villages around Teruel; and 
being of a religious turn of mind, I should like to pay a visit of devotion to the 
chapel, a photograph of which was recently reproduced in the press, where 
General Franco’s wife and daughter go to offer prayers for the success of the 
Defender of the Faith. 

I have quoted this letter at length because it reveals so clearly the 
spirit that characterized Wolfe’s many oral comments on the In- 
surgents. 

He talked a good deal about contemporary authors. Not that he 
pretended to have read their recent publications, for he admitted 
that he had not read many books in the past few years. “I used to 
read everything,” he said, “but now I don’t read books; I’m too 
busy working on my own.” His critical comments bore out this 
statement. He praised MacLeish’s early work but did not know his 
later work. He called A Farewell to Arms a first-rate novel, but he 
was not familiar with To Have and Have Not. He regretted that he 
had never had the opportunity to meet Ring Lardner, whom he praised 
for his canny insight into human nature and his fine satire on Ameri- 
can types; he especially liked “The Golden Honeymvon.”’ Having ad- 
mitted the flaws usually pointed out in Dreiser, he expressed his ad- 
miration for the massive sincerity with which Dreiser had written 
about life. Of Masters’ prose works he singled out the biography 
of Lindsay as an excellent book. He said that Lewis was one man 
who knew a great deal about American life and that Dos Passos 
was another. While he admitted Priestley’s cleverness and skill, 
something in Priestley made him inveigh against British authors 
who, after a brief stay in America, say: “You know, old chap, 
what’s wrong with you Americans is ” Of The Ring and the 
Book, which he had lately reread, he exclairned with an emphatic 
swing of his arm, “God, what a book!” He told anecdotes about 
Masters, with whom he had had friendly talks in their hotel in New 
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York, and related with especial relish: Masters’-curt,,acid coraments 
on certain celebrated but pompous authors. He chuckled as he gave 
an account of the curious fight between Hemingway and Eastman 
that took place in Scribner’s editorial offices. It was in connection 
with this story that he spoke with much fondness of ‘‘Max”’ Perkins, 
who had aided him so in his craftsmanship and whom he was to 
make his literary executor. 

One of the most amusing anecdotes that he told was about him- 
self. When he was visiting James Thurber one evening shortly after 
the two had become acquainted, some member of the household was 
suddenly stricken with appendicitis and had to be rushed to the 
hospital for an emergency operation. During the operation and 
even afterward Wolfe stayed at the apartment, thinking, he said, 
that he was being “a great help,” whereas he really was making 
Thurber more and more nervous. Finally, at a very late hour, when 
Wolfe was stretched out on a couch rosily enjoying still another 
drink, the mild-mannered Thurber left the living-room, only to re- 
turn in a moment without coat and tie. With a look of melancholy 
and almost complete despair, he said to Wolfe: “I’m sorry, but I'll 
have to ask you to leave; I must get some sleep.’’ Wolfe rose up 
and replied: “This is a h-h-hell of a way to treat a man. Is this 
what you call h-h-hospitality?” Someone more diplomatic than 
Thurber stepped in and gently persuaded Wolfe to leave. A week 
or two later a friend of Wolfe’s told him of a cartoon that Thurber 
had drawn on the wall of a restaurant frequented by writers but 
as yet undiscovered by the public. Wolfe went to see the drawing. 
There on the wall was a large, hulking figure with Wolfe’s features 
confronted by a little man standing on books piled in a chair, saying: 
“Mr. Wolfe, if you don’t leave at once, I’m going to throw you out!” 

If any of us had thought that Wolfe might prove difficult to associ- 
ate with, as Eugene Gant sometimes was, his friendliness soon re- 
moved the fear. At the end of the second day he was calling all the 
group by their first names and insisting that they call him “Tom.” 
There was no Rotarian hollowness in his doing this; his warm, 
natural manner would have made continued formality seem ridicu- 
lous. He appeared interested not only in those about him but also 
in people they mentioned. “Who is he?’ “What does he do?” he 
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would ask. Only once did J see him when he appeared oblivious of 
others, and that was when he stood for almost a minute looking 
into a mirror. He rubbed his hand over his face as a man does when 
he does not want to shave but thinks perhaps he ought to, he thrust 
forward his bottom lip in a characteristic way, and then he leaned 
over and looked deep into his eyes. What he was thinking, God 
knows. 

Toward evening of the second day Wolie began urging the whole 
group to go with him to Chicago, where he was to meet friends from 
the East. Everyone had been so kind to him, he said, that he wanted 
to give a big party: “I’ve just made three hundred dollars and 
y-y-you’ve got to help me spend it.”” He kept talking about that 
party. 

Finally several of us set out in an automobile for Chicago, one 
hundred and twenty-five miles away. Speeding through the night 
with Wolfe, who was now in the gayest of moods, recalled the train 
ride so memorably described in Of Time and the River. ‘Look at 
this man drive!’’ he said; “look at this man drive!’ He took part 
in all the group singing, whether he knew the words or not; and once 
he sang as a solo one of his father’s favorites: “I Wonder Who’s 
Kissing Her Now.” But the song that delighted him most was the 
dwarfs’ ““Heigh-ho” song from Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
This was to be his “‘theme song”’ for the week-end. He sang it even 
walking across a quiet street in Chicago, and, for his mediocre voice, 
with a ludicrously serious look on his face. And he kept singing it 
after some of its original charm had worn off. 

Upon arriving in Chicago, we had a midnight supper, and then 
at Wolfe’s request we drove to the Auditorium Hotel. “Ever since 
I traveled as a child with my mother,” he said, “I’ve w-wanted to 
stay in this hotel, and now I’m going to do it.”” When we met him 
the next day to take him to lunch, he was exuberant about his large 
room overlooking Michigan Boulevard and the lake—“big enough 
for me to give my party in,” he said. He was exuberant, too, be- 
cause he had just seen his letter on Spain in the current issue of the 
Nation. When we were greeted at our friend’s apartment, which 
we had visited the preceding night, Wolfe rumbled: “‘You can’t 
keep the Wolfe from the door.” 
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After lunch we listened intermittently to the broadcast of a base- 
ball game between the New York Yankees and the Chicago White 
Sox. Wolfe had earlier grown so ecstatic about baseball—about its 
being the great American sport, the symbol of life itseli—that some- 
one who thought Wolfe must lately have written something about 
baseball had said teasingly: ‘‘That would sound good in a book, 
wouldn’t it?” Wolfe had momentarily looked odd and smiled. Now 
he showed himself to be an ardent supporter of the Yankees. When 
someone mockingly reproached him for backing the strongest team 
in the big leagues, he defended himself by saying: “But the Yankees 
have always been my team—even b-b-back in the twenties when 
they had bad years.”” He admired their power, their sudden, spec- 
tacular feats. He was delighted by their one-to-nothing victory that 
afternoon and pretended to gloat over winning a twenty-five-cent 
bet on it. 

During the course of the afternoon Wolfe wandered into the 
kitchen with his host and there shook hands with the colored servant, 
whom he talked with for several minutes about herself and her 
family. The effect of his friendliness upon her was not fully revealed 
until her mistress told her in the fall of Wolfe’s death. Then she 
compared him with the world’s heavyweight boxing champion, 
whom she knew personally: “What a pity!” she said with real emo- 
tion. “He was jus’ like Joe Louis—so big, and yet so nice and kind.” 

When asked whether he wished to meet any of the local “‘celebri- 
ties,’ Wolfe replied: “This party’s big enough for me.’’ And two 
or three times when asked what he would like to do for entertain- 
ment, he answered: “G-g-gosh, I want to do whatever the rest 
want to do.” 

At his hotel room and later at a restaurant, Wolfe that evening 
got a greal deal of pleasure from playing the attentive host. But at 
a dull cabaret which the party visited briefly he was particularly 
bored. It was here that he had one of those unpleasant experiences 
such as he recorded in “Gulliver,’”’ a sketch which tells how his 
height made him the butt of crude curiosity and jeers. When he 
went out to the bar to avoid having to watch the convulsive writhing 
of a woman dancer, a partially drunk man came up and tried to 
engage him in conversation. Although Wolfe at first looked very 
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much annoyed, he covered up his irritation and patiently talked 
with the man for two or three minutes. But as Wolfe walked away, 
the man pointed after him with outstretched arm and, with a 
brazen, drunken grin, looked around at his neighbors, as if he 
wished all other normal, good fellows like himself to join him in 
laughing at this freak, this monstrosity. Fortunately, Wolfe was 
spared seeing this. And the only remark he made about the man’s 
conversation was: “Oh, he didn’t mean any harm. He was just 
drunk.” It was also in this cabaret that Wolfe said in a hurt way 
to someone who paid the check: ‘You can’t do this to me! Th-this 
is my party!” 

Back at his room, just as the last of us were taking our leave, 
Wolfe did something so incongruous that it struck us as very amus- 
ing. After telling an inquiring maid at the door that he needed no 
more towels, he dashed to his bed, stepped up on it, took a couple 
of huge strides across it, and exclaimed: “My God! That was the 
ugliest face I’ve ever seen.’”’ Anyone who ever saw Wolfe can easily 
imagine what an astonishing sight he made as he walked upright 
across the bed. 

The next afternoon Wolfe went with a small group to the Brook- 
field Zoo. As we drove through the West Side of Chicago, his eyes 
seemed to be recording all that lies behind the facade of Michigan 
Boulevard, which he called “the greatest shirt-front in the world.” 
He craned his neck to see grotesque buildings, and he virtually 
counted the innumerable railway tracks. For all its ugliness, this 
sprawling, powerful city fascinated him as the metropolitan center 
of an abundant farming region. “The Middle West,” he said, “‘re- 
minds me of the back of a fat, sleek hog.” 

At the zoo he went from one exhibit to another with as much 
apparent delight as anyone else in the shuffling Sunday crowd. 
He was a bit disappointed because he could not find a baboon with 
so colorful a rump as one he had seen when he was a boy: “It was 
like a rainbow.” And the baby giant panda was distressingly dull 
that day: all she did was to sit on a log and chew a stick. But the 
polar bears made up for any disappointment. Like almost everyone 
else who stopped before the open-air inclosure of these bears, Wolfe 
was fascinated by one that begged for favors from the crowd by 
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climbing to a boulder above the pool, sitting back on his haunches, 
leaning slouchily with his “elbow” on an adjoining ledge, and then 
waving his right paw as he looked about at the people. Since the 
other bears were very adapt at stealing the gifts, Wolfe laboriously 
threw several boxes of Cracker Jack before he felt that he had suffi- 
ciently rewarded this genial performer. 

Watching and listening to the people also pleased Wolfe. He 
smiled at some of their actions and their remarks, such as one man’s 
saying to another about the giraffes: “Oh, but you know they’re 
highly exaggerated.” The remark of a colored woman to her com- 
panions, ‘‘Heah some mo’ bea’s ovah heah,”’ caused him to smile and 
say: “Isn’t this a great country!’’ On being told that it was up to 
him to express that greatness, he said: “I’m going to do all I can, 
but the rest of you will have to help.”’ Thus colloquially he affirmed 
what he had said in closing The Story of a Novel: 

.... Out of the billion forms of America, out of the savage violence and the 
dense complexity of all its swarming life; from the unique and single substance 


of this land and life of ours, must we draw the power and energy of our own life, 
the articulation of our speech, the substance of our art. 


At dinner that evening, at the famous old German restaurant the 
Red Star Inn, Wolfe told how during his long visits in Germany he 
had come to love that country—not the government, which he de- 
nounced, but the people, for their cleanness and their solid ways of 
living, and the land, for its beautiful forests and valleys. And at the 
end of the meal he insisted: “Now everybody m-must have German 
pancake for dessert.”’ 

When we finally said goodbye to Wolfe, he spoke again of his 
intention to go to the Northwest after visiting in Colorado, and then 
to stop in Chicago for another party on his way back East. Standing 
there in front of his hotel, he was the only one in the group who did 
not seem a little tired; his energy and exuberance gave one no 
thought of anything but life. We later heard that just before leaving 
Chicago on the “Zephyr’’ he was full of boyish anticipation in regard 
to his first ride on a streamlined train; he even reserved a berth, 
knowing how little comfort it would give him. “By God, I m-m- 
might as well go the whole hog,” he said. 
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From Denver he wrote on May 31 to his host in Lafayette: 


I’m late in writing you to say hello and thanks again; and to let you all know 
that I think about you and the good time we had together, and the hope that 
we will do it again. I’ve been here almost a week—I came for just a day/—the 
whole town has been swell to me—so swell that for the first few days we just 
eliminated sleep as a despicable luxury. But I’m beginning to feel ironed out 
again, and if I can only keep my fingers off the cursed quill for another week 
or two—which I doubt!—I should be in fairly good shape for the struggle when 
I go back East. Am still resolute in my intention to push on to the Northwest, 
although my friends here now lift their eyebrows and smile skeptically when I 
speak of it! And I’m still hoping to stop over in Chicago long enough to see you 
all again. Meanwhile, I send love and best wishes to you all. 

Sincerely, 
Tom WOLFE 

P.S. Take care of the polar bears! 


The next news was that Wolfe was critically ill with pneumonia 
in Seattle. After this came a report of his journey across the con- 
tinent to Johns Hopkins in the care of his mother and sister. And 
then his death. 





THE SUCCESS OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


FRED A. DUDLEY‘ 


At a college that offers no major in English the course in Fresh- 
man composition enjoys one great advantage: that even the ablest 
and highest-ranking members of the staff teach some Freshman sec- 
tions. Thus the Freshman course benefits by the best thought of the 
entire personnel. Toward Freshman composition—the largest single 
task of any college department of English—a defeatist attitude be- 
comes unthinkable. At Iowa State College we do not admit “The 
Failure of Freshman English.”’ Accepting much of what Professor 
Campbell so vigorously says in his essay by that title,? we yet believe 
that Freshman English is succeeding—not perfectly, but better this 
year than five years ago; and we expect it to succeed still better five 
years from now. 


' Assistant professor of English at Iowa State College. 
? English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XXVIII (March, 1939), 177-85. 
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The most serious of Professor Campbell’s charges is that of arti- 
ficiality. English teachers who “inhabit a queer, unreal world half 
filled with punctuation marks and half filled with unsubstantial en- 
tities called types of composition’’’ are failures indeed. Any success 
whatever in a Freshman composition course depends, first of all, 
upon the escape of student and teacher alike from this dead, musty 
air into the invigorating atmosphere of real communication. To 
achieve this escape, however, it is not necessary to destroy the 
Freshman English classroom but merely to ventilate it. 

At Iowa State we begin by encouraging the student to explore his 
own experience. Autobiography furnishes the models, and personal 
reminiscence the subject matter, for the compositions of the first 
few weeks. The resulting papers, if not profoundly philosophical, 
are alive and encouraging. Without enduring much preaching of 
rhetorical theory the student learns that he is expected to be neither 
“deep” nor flippant, but clear, natural, and direct. Through simple 
narrative and descriptive presentation of his first clear memories, his 
early school days, his changing fears and hopes and admirations and 
misconceptions, he discovers, first, that his past is interesting to 
himself, and then, gradually and somewhat to his surprise, that it 
is interesting to others. Having something to communicate, he be- 
gins to wish to communicate it accurately and effectively. He be- 
gins to see the patterns of the English sentence as usable tools and 
not merely as devices for mystification. The next step—taken some- 
times consciously and firmly, sometimes unconsciously and vaguely, 
and sometimes not at all—is a wish to interpret or grasp and to 
communicate not merely the sensory details but the educational or 
philosophical worth of personal experience. Meanwhile, through the 
models used in class and through a modest program of “‘outside”’ 
reading he is breaking down slightly his distaste for books and find- 
ing that certain literary forms which he has feared—biography, say, 
or novels of some standing—are good reading after all; that here and 
there, even in a famous and therefore avoided book, he can find 
ideas and experiences vitally related to his own. 

“Ceaseless, brutal drill on mechanics” —how some good professor’s 
ears must burn at the frequent echoes, approving and disapproving, 


3 Ibid., p. 179. 
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of that vividly frank expression! The elementary a which ac- 
companies the first few weeks of our composition work is ceaseless 
and insistent, but “brutal” is hardly the word for it except perhaps 
as applied to that inevitable fringe of every Freshman class made up 
of the illiterate, the indolent, and the hopelessly incompetent. The 
rhetoric text we use presents every rule as something to be used 
rather than as something to be recited. ‘‘Functional”’ is, I believe, 
the word now approved for such a book. Before Christmas a formal 
test is given which every student must pass in order to pass the 
course, but he is graded upon his writing. Normally his course grade 
is neither increased for a brilliant nor reduced for a barely passing 
performance in the mechanical test. Thereafter, without much fur- 
ther drill in class, he must pass two similar tests later in the year, 
the passing-line being raised each time. We cannot escape one thor- 
ough review in the fall; thereafter, we try to take the attitude that 
in mere mechanical correctness, as in table manners, even graceful 
mastery is no marvel and a modicum of conformity is indispensable, 
while conspicuous inadequacy is simply not to be tolerated. In com- 
position, even during the review and increasingly afterward, the 
emphasis is upon clearness, effectiveness, smoothness, genuineness, 
and variety rather than upon rules. There is little either of expatiat- 
ing upon the subjunctive and upon “‘shall’’ and “‘will,’’ or of battling 
the live forces of current usage, or of that parading of ‘Unity, Co- 
herence, and Emphasis” which somebody has called “herding the 
sacred cows of rhetoric.” 

After Christmas the student is ready to undertake writing of a 
more purely expository sort. Of the two standard approaches, we 
favor “‘thought-provoking essays’’ rather than “expository types,” 
the latter being treated incidentally and as tools rather than as 
tasks. And in trying to make the essays provoke thought, we have 
a shibboleth which has been quoted before in the English Journal: 
“Experience Enriched by Reading.’ Ideas in the articles read are 
connected with campus problems or other interests common to the 
students; simple comprehension is achieved, so far as possible, not 
in a vacuum but in connection with those interests; and particularly 


4 The title of an article by Professor A. Starbuck in the English Journal (Coll. Ed.), 
XXVII (February, 1938), 114-21. 
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the writing problems are so designed that ideas from the textbook 
supplement and stimulate ideas from the student’s own experience. 
We do not limit our reading to articles about the college. We do 
strive, however, to consider ideas about culture in terms of the stu- 
dent’s nontechnical interests and of his own desire for self-improve- 
ment; ideas about citizenship and democracy in terms of his activity 
in campus organizations or of what he has observed in his home 
town; and ideas about character in terms of sportsmanship, friend- 
ship, business life, or religion. 

This leads to the admission that our average Freshman is not 
“able to compose a cogent argument against anti-semiticism, an 
illuminating essay on the merchant-adventurers, and a lucid exposi- 
tion of the poetic development of William Wordsworth.’’> We think 
it unrealistic to expect more of him than a reasonably correct, vigor- 
ous, and intelligible explanation of why he is or is not joining a 
fraternity, of what he expects from his college course, or of how 
relief activities have affected his home community. (Students de- 
cidedly above the average often achieve much more.) The connec- 
tion with experience is obvious; the enrichment by reading is sought, 
first of all, in the discussion of articles read and of the writing assign- 
ments and, further, by the requirement of clear allusions to those 
articles. 

Finally we revert to narrative and descriptive writing, but with 
more emphasis upon the appreciation of subjective literature in prose 
and verse and with some attention to simple criticism. Nothing 
approaching a “‘survey”’ is attempted; simple types are considered, 
but without much attention to form. The aim is expressed in 
the title of the anthology prepared especially for this portion of our 
course: Interpreting Experience.. The volume of reading is not great; 
writing, both critical and creative, continues to the end of the year. 

For the total course (developed to fit our three twelve-week terms 
but adaptable to semesters) we make these claims: 

First, that it arouses in many, of our students some desire to com- 
municate correctly and effectively their thoughts and feelings. 


5s Campbell, of. cit., p. 179. 
6 Edited by Pearl Hogrefe and W. Paul Jones (Ginn & Co., 1935). 
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Second, that it partly breaks down the notion that writing is an 
artificial something called “English.”’ 

Third, that it affords some useful drill in reading for comprehen- 
sion. 

Fourth, that it affords at least as living an introduction to litera- 
ture as the conventional “Introduction to Literature’”’—whether 
“survey” or “types’’—and is a good preface to such a course. 

Fifth, that it is slowly but definitely reducing slovenliness and 
illiteracy in the writing of our students for other departments and 
beyond the Freshman year. 


It must be admitted that the danger of artificiality is ever present; 
even in so obvious a matter as the formulation of problems for writ- 
ing, it can be avoided only by constant watchfulness. In the nature 
of our comments upon the students’ diction and technique the dan- 
ger is more subtle and pervasive; any theme-reader tends to lapse 
into mere proofreading and error-hunting. Probably no teacher is 
uniformly successful in making every assignment vital, every theme- 
criticism penetrating and instructive. Certainly some students 
never enjoy writing and never advance far beyond—if they may 
even be said to attain—mere mechanical correctness. But by con- 
stant vigilance over our assignments, by reasonable restraint of our 
leanings toward purism, and, above all, by remembering that few of 
our students will become teachers of English, that many will never 
be great readers, but that all will need to think, speak, and write 
without rank prejudice or obvious crudity—by these means we seek 
to give our Freshman English classes an atmosphere less stuffy than 
that of the “unreal world” so vividly denounced by Professor 
Campbell. 

Direct co-operation such as he suggests with other departments 
is highly desirable. Its practicability will vary with administrative 
arrangements. At Iowa State it is managed in two ways: for the 
whole college, through an independent Committee on Students’ 
English,’ which reads papers written in “subject-matter depart- 

7 The work of this committee has been reported in the following articles: Frank 


Kerekes and Paulus Lange, “Maintaining English Skills,” Journal of Higher Education, 
VIII (November, 1937), 435-41; Maud McCormick, “Graduate Students’ English,” 
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ments” and confers with students who are markedly deficient; 
and, for certain departments, through special courses in the writ- 
ing of technical papers taught jointly by a subject-matter specialist 
and an English instructor. The Columbia scheme appears to be 
roughly similar to that of our committee. 

The idea that poor geology papers, for instance, result in part 
from poor teaching of geology might be admitted by the geologists 
themselves; but it can hardly be offered by an English teacher with- 
out suspicion of “passing the buck.’”’ One suggestion may, however, 
be offered with better grace to the “‘subject-matter departments”’: 
When a student submits an illiterate paper in geology or history or 
psychology, surely the instructor is justified in failing it outright 
for inadequacy in language, without either exploring its confusions 
for traces of technical information or pointing out in detail its gram- 
matical faults. Indeed, if enough teachers of “subject matter” 
adopted this policy, they could soon create such a practical demand 
for skill in composition as would greatly simplify the task of the 
department of English. 

It is by no means clear, however, that adequate skill can best be 
achieved by abolishing Freshman composition. Professor Campbell 
assumes that the artificiality disappears if the writing problem arises 
in a course whose main aim is not composition but information. The 
average student is supposed to be more actively interested in writ- 
ing for other departments than for the department of English. Fora 
few students in every class this is probably true. But will the aver- 
age Freshman girl in a required history course be more intelligently 
eager for guidance in discussing scholasticism or laissez faire than in 
writing an “English theme” about her idea of God or of Robert 
Frost’s “The Code’’? Will the average Freshman engineer develop 
a sense of style more readily in reporting on foundry technique or 
the theory of valence than on his childhood superstitions or his defi- 
nition of character? No, we cannot guarantee naturalness merely 
by finding all our topics within the preserves of the “‘subject-matter 
departments.” And there would surely be some loss of efficiency in 


English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XXIII (March, 1934), 237-46; Fred A. Dudley, “Does 
Freshman English “Take’?” English Journal (Coll. Ed.), XVIII (December, 1929), 
823-33. 
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transferring language training either to nonlanguage departments 
or outside of all departmental organization.® 

Less easily dismissed are objections of another sort: that the 
Freshman course is a burdensome chore; that teachers of composi- 
tion are discontented, underpaid, and inadequately recognized; that 
their ideal goal, the teaching of literature, is all but unattainable. 
Of the many questions here implied, the central one is whether such 
problems can be solved by abolishing Freshman composition. The 
task of that course would remain to be done, and to be done by 
people with more or less the training of the present instructor in 
English. Suppose a young Ph.D. is transferred from the department 
of English and attached to that of sociology or physics as a consult- 
ant, or is detached from all departments and made a special coun- 
selor in language problems. Will this largely increase his salary? 
his prospects of promotion? his opportunities for teaching literature? 
his contact with scholars in his own or related fields? Deprived of 
the stimulus of the classroom and of direct association with men of 
similar training and interests, will he enjoy compensating advan- 
tages? Will the task of “cajoling and disciplining the Freshman 
English staff”’® be obviated or merely transferred from the depart- 
ment of English to other departments or to the general administra- 
tive officers? The abolition of Freshman English would certainly 
clear the department roster of an embarrassing swarm of aspirants 
“to promotion and pay.” It would move the department of English 
bodily into the comfortable position of a “subject-matter depart- 
ment.’”’ That it would either brighten the unhappy lot of the young 
instructor in composition or sharply improve the writing of Ameri- 
can college students is something less than obvious. 

The problem of teaching composition should be solved within the 
department to which it naturally belongs—solved as it relates both 
to the student’s proficiency in writing and to the teacher’s career. 
Without having taught in a university, I am bold to suggest that a 
university might attack the problem in the following ways—not all 

* If, as one of my colleagues believes, Professor Campbell implied at pp. 182-83 that 


Freshman English should be replaced by conventional courses in literature, a further 
protest would be in order; but I am not sure that such an implication is intended. 


* Campbell, op. cit., p. 182. 
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directly applicable in such a school as ours, where the literature 
courses are few: 

1. Give the composition teacher some little taste of academic 
leisure. Recognize the Freshman’s right to the intellectual stimulus 
of working under a teacher who is allowed to live, read, and think. 
Where budgets permit, reduce the size of sections or employ readers. 
Where sections must be large and teachers unassisted, give up the 
time-honored notion that the teacher must read every student’s every 
paper."® Require as much writing as at present and plan a system 
of sampling so that each student’s work is read at unpredictable 
intervals. 

2. Give the ranking members of the staff continuous experience 
with composition. Let every member conduct at least one Fresh- 
man section every year, preferably every semester. The head of our 
department at Iowa State remarks: “I’ve never known a man who 
was too good a teacher for Freshmen, though I’ve known some who 
were not good enough.” 

3. Plan the Freshman course so that it involves the teaching of 
literature informally but vitally. This will not only enable the 
teacher of composition to touch upon literature; it will also give the 
Freshman something worth writing about, and thus take the course 
out of its vacuum. 

4. Give junior instructors some opportunity to teach literature 
courses. Ideally, each of them should have at least one section of an 
introductory literature course every year, if not every term. (This 
should probably not apply to graduate assistants preoccupied with 
theses.) Those competent in special fields might occasionally be 
given sections of specialized courses, particularly (in the “off” years) 
those personal-property courses which are now marked in the cata- 
logues, “‘Not offered 1938-39.’’ Where these arrangements do not 
provide for all the instructors, assign the others to assist with ad- 
vanced courses. Let them read quiz papers, design tests, keep rec- 
ords, and confer with laggard students; but see to it that they also 
have opportunity to substitute occasionally for the regular lecturers. 

% This recommendation is heartily opposed by some members of our staff. Tenta- 


tive experiments in this direction have been abandoned since the assistance of compe- 
tent readers has been provided. 
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Some such plan would let the young teacher feel that he had at 
least the opportunity to show his ability in teaching “‘subject mat- 
ter.’’ It should also stimulate the older teacher and help to prevent 
his pushing research to the detriment of his classroom instruction. 
It should increase local promotions and reduce the hiring of out- 
siders over the heads of able men with good records. It should, above 
all, vitalize the Freshman course. 

One final word: A young teacher who cannot, after trial, be per- 
mitted to assist in literature courses should be discouraged from 
continuing as a teacher of composition; and a senior staff member 
who cannot, after trial, be permitted to continue with Freshmen 
should feel that his value as a teacher has at least been seriously 
questioned. 





THE READING OF LITERATURE 
BENNETT WEAVER’ 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in 
them..... / A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life—JoHN MILTON. 


For the reading of literature there is an end. That end lies in the 
nature of man. From his long effort as an intelligent being, from the 
deep instinct which has sustained that effort, we may conclude that 
the end for the reading of literature in the schools and colleges is to 
find the best answers to the question, How to live. For by the read- 
ing of literature we denote the lifting-out of the meaning, the sig- 
nificance, and the satisfaction of the page and the vital relating of 
these things to the reader and of the reader to them. The need of the 
student is to learn how to live; the purpose of the book is to tell him 
how to live. As Epictetus saw that this was the master-question, so 
Milton and Arnold saw that this was the master-answer. The book 
is the eternal elder among the tents of men, careful that the wisdom 
of the tribe be passed on to the young men of the tribe. 

We must, however, be very clear on one thing: although there is 


' Assistant professor of English in the University of Michigan. 
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but one master-question, there are many answers. However grandly 
consonant these answers may be—there are many answers! Here 
Confucius stands, and the young man Mencius comes to question 
him; and China learns that wisdom, tolerance, and healthy hap- 
piness are good for a people. Here Socrates stands, and the young 
man Plato comes to question him; and Greece learns—or does not 
learn—that man may hear the oracular whisperings of the gods and 
that he may steady himself and die nobly. Here Epicurus stands, 
and the young man Lucretius comes to question him; and Rome 
learns—or does not learn—that though the “‘walls of the world sud- 
denly fly apart,’’ man may free his own mind and cast his gleaming 
spear across the verges of the universe. Here Washington stands, 
and the young man Lincoln comes to question him; and America 
may learn—or it may not—that the “foundations of our national 
prosperity shall be laid in the immutable principles of private 
morality.” 

These things I say in high tone to fix attention on this fact: the 
reading of literature has an end, and this end is to find a good answer 
to the question, How to live. As strange as it is, despite all that has 
been said—and I am making no effort to say any new thing—despite 
all that has been said through the centuries, we have not been clear; 
we will not be decided that when we bring the book and the youth 
together, at whatever level it may be done, we do so principally that 
from the book the youth may have some answer to the question, How 
to live. That level, I am quite aware, often must be a low one—a 
tragically low one. But the principle, up and down, holds! 

It must not be thought that literature and life, the book and the 
youth, are two different things of two separate natures. They are of 
one common nature on the level on which they have to do with each 
other. Thoughts and feelings are not less the thoughts and feelings 
of a man; they are not less or other than he is when he puts them into 
a book. I knew a man who knew Emerson; but the talk he had with 
the sage on the streets of Concord was essentially the same as the 
talk he had with him in the corner of his bookshop. Of the master- 
spirit we may say, as Emerson does, that he “received into him the 
world around; brooded thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his 
own mind, and uttered it again. It came into him, life; it went out 
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from him, truth.” We must be very clear on this matter: what man 
writes well out of a great and a wise spirit can be transmuted into the 
lives of other men. Whatever may hinder the transmutation, such 
as the low mind and the misunderstanding mind, yet the end of our 
study is to accomplish the transmutation. As it is the nature of lit- 
erature to be alive and the nature of youth to live, we can see that 
there is a nature common to each. The youth, then, who goes to his 
book follows the pathway of his heritage. That there are many Esaus 
is, for the moment, a question apart. - 

Never losing sight of the end, we must conclude that there are 
some selections better suited to it than are others. All that is written 
must be of life and about life; and hence all that is written may be 
called literature. But to speak of all written things as literature is to 
enlarge the definition until it no longer defines. One might as well 
be agnostic about the end as be indeterminate in designating that 
which is to lead to the end. If, with Marcus Aurelius, we extend to 
our students the promissory law, saying, ““Your minds are dyed by 
your thoughts,” it is then obligatory upon us to see to it that their 
thoughts be drawn from a good book. We cannot, with the Hebrew 
teacher, say, “Think on these things,” unless with him we stand 
ready to add, “‘Whatsoever things are good.’”’ We need not then lose 
ourselves in the mazes of relativity unless we prefer merely to 
wander toward the only sound conclusion which relativity has to 
offer: that there are some selections better suited to the end than 
are others. 

Nor need we be hustled toward the absurd in the other direction 
and be reduced to the necessity of saying that for so high a purpose 
as we have in mind we can tolerate only a few books. So the literary 
philosopher would be changed to the literary snob. The warm man’s 
life would go out of him and he would steal still farther away into his 
ivory tower. How unfortunate this change would be, we know; for, 
while Europe shoveled her best brains into the dirt, we opened our 
schools to little less than the worst. Being a people who like to have 
enormous things, we have been pleased to have an enormous faith in 
education. “Promote, then,” says the father of our country, “as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of our government 
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gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” Hearing these words in this era we may 
give ourselves up to desperation; or with sober courage we may keep 
our minds fixed upon the fact that each generation is born with the 
ancient and recurring ignorance of the race. The food for them is at 
hand, and, to nourish them, we need not too sharply limit our selec- 
tion. However, at the same time that we lay down the principle that 
some selections are better suited to the end than are others, we may 
remember the glad words of Dryden as he surveyed the riches of 
Chaucer: ‘“‘Here is God’s plenty!” 

From the plenty of literature we should, then, select those ap- 
propriate works which answer the question, How to live. We should 
consider the “‘potency of life’ in them and the “purpose to a life.” 
That should be the principle, the criterion, to guide us in our selec- 
tion. In the editing of our texts and anthologies we know that we 
do not always let this standard govern our choices. ‘The question 
about literary worth versus the expected is a hard one,” writes a 
harassed publisher. And how did the expected come to be the ex- 
pected? Often through some freak of historical scholarship. Often 
through the special “working-up”’ of some period, either in ardor, 
necessity, or apology. For decades there have been in our texts 
pieces of prose and of verse which no editor would think of putting 
in were they found de novo and wild, unsigned, and undated. Such 
pieces are obviously but the appendages of an interest other than 
that proper to literature, and their caudal nature betrays the whole 
body of the work. A principle of criticism would help us directly 
toward self-respect and soundness. If we were guided by the stand- 
ard of health and vitality, we would make better books and we our- 
selves would have a better chance of not being replaced by radios or 
animated cartoons. 

For purposes of determining what selections would be suited for 
schools and colleges, there is a division which can be made between 
the literature of humane ideas and the literature of specialties in 
fact. The one body of material has characteristically to do with the 
ageless, common experiences of the race, both in spirit and in deed. 
It addresses itself hopefully and helpfully to the new generation with 
its ancient and recurring burden of ignorance. The other body of 
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material has its place, a very worthy one, in the world of science and 
history, of business and affairs. I would not in any way decry the 
Journeys in Diverse Places of Ambroise Paré or the Odyssey of Victor 
Heiser. I would not disparage the letter of Columbus to Luis de 
Sant Angel or the associated treaty with Spain. In other classes and 
courses and in other years let these materials be known. I ask only 
that we recognize clearly that there are these two broad kinds of 
writing and that we make up our minds as to which kind peculiarly 
belongs to us. I urge only that we be as sane in selecting the litera- 
ture for our purpose as other men are sane in selecting the literature 
for theirs. 

We who have had to deal with humane literature have, I fear, 
lacked the clear-headedness and self-respect of these other men. We 
have wanted to mix their business with our own. We have been like 
old horses with unlusty appetites, standing knee-deep in clover and 
thrusting their heads through fences to nibbie the strange weeds on 
the other side. We have yearned for discipline in facts, in their 
gathering and in their sorting. We have been baffled by the incom- 
municable magic of Shakespere and have turned with a willing 
suspension of our critical business to the long luxury of counting and 
tabulating the master’s uses of the subjunctive. This is for us the 
light that became darkness. And we have done all this when we 
needed only to ask ourselves one simple question: Why do we read 
in the schools and colleges? Do we read that we may have a dis- 
cipline in handling facts or do we read that we may find some good 
answer to the question, How to live? 

Let us suppose that, somewhat symbolically, we have before us 
The Book of the Dead and The Way of All Flesh, the one upon the left 
hand, the other upon the right. The one has come from the walls of 
the ancient tombs of Egypt and is charged with skilful recipes for 
proving the purity of the heart that Toth may be satisfied and that 
the wan spirit may pass in joy to the eastern shore of the lake of 
flowers. The other is a warm and common piece of wisdom, perhaps 
too common and not too wise, written about the recurrent experi- 
ences of the generations of men. Between these books we must make 
our choice, and let us choose to the right. Here, before us, from the 
pen of one man come a little treatise on the astrolabe and a prologue 
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fresh with the dew of genius. Whatever was Chaucer’s private in- 
terest in the astrolabe, and whatever our personal satisfactions in 
the curious treatise may be, let us keep to the right. If, visiting 
Racedown, we find in the possession of the hospitable Lady Penny 
a list Wordsworth, with his own hand, made of all the articles in 
the house when he came there, down to the broken perambulator; 
and if, visiting Alfoxden, we may sit beneath the sweet ash tree and 
read again the Journal of Dorothy, let us read the Journal. If in 
our American literature we may choose between the sermons of 
Jonathan Edwards and a healthy lecture by William James, let us 
go with James. If time cannot age an idea neither can it fatten and 
make rich an idea which was born lean and must remain poor though 
it be fed by the centuries. 

Our principle, then, is to avoid the esoteric, the recondite, the 
oblique, and the special and to choose the living, the momentous, 
and the humane. Let the page we read drive straight into life. If 
we read Ruskin, good; but I suspect that before we can read all of 
him well we shall have to know something about the stones of 
Venice. If we read Shelley, good; but if we insist that our students 
be led to Shelley through the iniquities of the industrial order, I fear 
they will learn more iniquity than poetry. A student may inveigh 
against capitalism with pounding pulse, but when he rests his in- 
vective he will not have a penny more in his purse. But let him 
read well “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” and if he does not directly see 
what endless merchandizing does to just such people as he himself 
is, if he does not immediately find more than a penny in his pocket, 
“earth’s base is built on stubble.”’ 

Having made the distinction between the literature of humane 
ideas and the literature of specialties in fact, and having come to the 
conclusion that we shall choose the page which drives straight into 
life, we yet have to find a principle to direct our choice in the plenty 
that lies before us. The principle is that the value of the work done 
upon a given piece will be referential to the value of that piece in 
terms of the end. In all things we move toward the end: the answers 
of the master-spirits to the master-question. Let us illustrate our 
principle: We may be assured that the temple of Neptune. at 
Paestum is a higher work of the creative intelligence than the adobe 
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hut of the Mexican. Just so we may be certain that the proper study 
of this temple will exercise faculties of the mind higher than those 
which may be exercised in the study of the hut. We may, again, 
visit the grotte de Font de Gaume at Les Eyzies and marvel at the 
paintings of bison and mammoth left there sixty thousand years ago 
by the Cro-Magnons. But the work of Giotto in the Scrovigni Chapel 
at Padua is better art; and if we wish to approach life through art 
as art, not as archeology, we might better study Giotto. The worth 
of the work‘done in sensing and in understanding the quality of the 
Paradiso will be of a kind higher than that done in sensing and 
understanding Johnny Appleseed. This principle may turn us to- 
ward the study of masterpieces in literature, and if it does we shall 
have little to fear. It may lead us to the really living books; but they 
are the very books which give us the more momentous answer to the 
question, How to live. 

Having made the distinction between the “excellent and inferior” 
in terms of the end, in other words, having found out what literary 
material to set before our students and why we should set it there, 
we have yet to decide how they shall treat this literature and deal 
with it. In other words, we have yet to consider the matter of read- 
ing literature. This matter, just like the others we have been work- 
ing upon, is not so simple as it at first seems. There are doubtless a 
great many answers which might be given to the question, What is 
it to read? One man might say that to look at a page is to read it. 
Another might say that to look at a page until you have imprinted 
its symbols upon your memory is to read it. Still another might 
insist that memory is but a function of the mind and that a reader 
might make a photographic record of a page without sufficiently in- 
volving the whole mind. Again we find ourselves in confusion and 
must return as quickly as we can to the nature of the thing read, the 
nature of the reader, and the end for which the reader deals with 
the page. 

If it be to find an answer to the question, How to live, the 
reader must first lift out of the page into his mind the meaning of 
the page. He must come to know just what the page says. As did 
Confucius, he must love the page and question it earnestly until he 
knows just what is there and just what is not there. It is important 
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that he know just what is not there. For no one can know what he 
knows until he knows what he does not know. Let him first, then, 
perceive the meaning and perceive it so clearly that there is an edge 
of light all round it. 

His next effort should be to determine the significance of this 
meaning which he now clearly perceives. Does the page say that a 
man who was once strong is now little and weak? The student must 
comprehend what is involved in the change. Transmuting the per- 
ceived fact into a comprehended principle of life has become his 
task. Does the page say that “Imperial Caesar, dead and turn’d 
to clay, Might stop a hole to keep the wind away?” Do the words 
say that Rose Aylmer, who once had every beauty, every grace, is 
now dust? That this child of Nature who was but a little while ago 
“Fresh as a rose in June” is now 


Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees? 


The student must comprehend what these things really are where 
men struggle to find the answer to the question, How to live. He 
must relate these things which the page keeps saying to some pattern 
or order of ideas; and if his reading be good reading, he may per- 
chance correct the pattern and set new beauty in the order. 

The final, the consummate act of reading is participation in the 
page. Many of our students now think of their reading as some- 
thing you have to do to get educated, not something you have to be. 
A poem is something to be recited upon, not something to be lived 
in. A novel is a task to be carried along with your mind somewhat 
strangely laboring “‘out there,” objectively projected beyond itself, 
however that might be; it is not something to set running through 
yourself like blood. Even Shakespere, with all his masquerade, is 
something to find tasks in, something to do “out there.’”’ Our class- 
rooms, instead of being theaters of joy, have become dull and arti- 
ficial places. Although it is the natural instinct of every child and 
every man to read a book in order to enjoy being in the book, our 
classrooms are often the last places in which human beings would 
think of enjoying a book. And it is this denial of life which will 
later place the radio where the man was who would trust neither 
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life nor literature but who wanted to make out of both a strange 
and unnatural thing having little to do with the question, How to 
live. 

If America has proved anything at all it is that a people can be 
strong without culture. Washington knew that no nation could ever 
be safe without culture, but it could be strong—and by its own 
strength destroy itself. So our fathers established schools for the 
safety of America. And some of us came into the schools to bring 
the “precious life-blood of master-spirits” to the young who have the 
age-old task of learning to live wisely. Between the master-spirits 
and them we stationed ourselves. But we set up rituals of research 
and of method and of discipline until we made the academic situa- 
tion deadly artificial. We trusted neither the life in literature nor the 
life in the student. And because we lacked clearness of mind, clear- 
ness of faith and understanding, we are on our way out. However, 
the last thing we are willing to do, though we march down the bourns 
of oblivion, is to see and to admit that we ourselves are largely to 
blame for what is come upon us. 

Perhaps—perhaps we can yet turn and live. Perhaps we can be 
simple and humble enough and yet noble enough to place ourselves 
between the master-spirits and the young, to bring the food of the 
one to the hunger of the other, and to do it with that selfless joy 
which will win the love we need that we may be teachers. 





CONCORD BASED ON MEANING VERSUS CONCORD 
BASED ON FORM: THE INDEFINITES 


RUSSELL THOMAS’ 


The problem which I propose to discuss is one which faces the 
English teacher when he insists that a pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent in number. Or, in other words, it is the problem which 
faces him when he insists that such agreement must be based on 
form (inflection for number) and not on meaning. 


* Dr. Thomas is a member of the English department of the State Teachers College 
at Slippery Rock, Pa. 
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While I have chosen several indefinites (“each,” “every,” “every- 
body,” “everyone,” “nobody,” “no one,” “anyone,” and “any- 
body’’) as my special concern, they by no means include all the 
problems of concord in our language.? And limitations of space 
prohibit the listing of citations for all the indefinites which I have 
included in this study. I shall therefore limit the quotations to the 
indefinite “each,” giving a chronological list of examples in which 
concord is based upon meaning rather than upon form.’ I shall sup- 
plement this information with statistics which will show the range 
and number of quotations that I have gathered for each of the other 
indefinites. I shall also give a fairly large sampling of the authors 
and the publications (necessarily limited to periodicals) in which the 
quotations were found. 

I have seventy quotations for the word “each,” beginning with 
the date 1381-82 and ending with 1937, at which point I stopped col- 
lecting examples of it. However, the date 1381-82 does not signify 
that the problem of concord based upon meaning rather than upon 
form first appeared in our language at that time.‘ Furthermore, that 


2One of these problems, that of collectives, may be represented in part by the 
following examples: “‘.. .. handful of expressions .... are” (Wilson Follett, ‘“The 
State of the Language,” Atlantic Monthly, January, 1937, p. 55); “‘A handful of mystics 
in the Church are very useful... .”’ (W. R. Inge, Times Literary Supplement, Septem- 
ber 20, 1934, p. 628); ‘““The committee has carefully avoided giving the impression that 
the personality traits which they enumerated ... .”” (Dean H. E. Hawkes, Columbia 
University, Measurement and Guidance of College Students [1933], Introd., p. ix); “The 
name of Chaucer or Chaucier . . . . would indicate that the family was once occupied 
with shoe-making, and their earliest known residence in London was... .” (F. N. 
Robinson, The Complete Works of Chaucer [1933], Introd., p. xv). I have over fifty 
examples of this type of construction from the works of contemporary writers. 


3 While the principal source of the data for this study is my own reading, I have 
consulted various historical grammars, learned articles, dictionaries, etc., and have 
taken several examples from them. A list of these supplementary sources is given at the 
end of this article. 


4See Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar (Heidelberg, 1922), I, Part II, 
169, 6.31, for a quotation from King Alfred. Cf. also Florence Gray Beall, ‘“‘Concord in 
Number in Modern English with Special Reference to the Indefinites’’ (unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, 1932). I quote in part from pp. 83-84 of this 
work: ‘Thus the history of the collectives in the plural constructions shows that there 
has always been present in the language a tendency for meaning to dominate form in 
those words which have meaning and form in conflict. .... The pattern of meaning 
concord is not, however, limited in function to the collectives. Even in the OE [Old 
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this phenomenon is not only an old one but is also to be found in 
Latin may be seen from Maetzner’s citation of two examples for the 
word “‘each” (Lat. uéerque) with plural verbs: 

Uterque eorum ex castris exercitum educunt.—C. Jutrus CAESAR. 

Uterque cum illo gravis inimicitias exercebant.—C. SaLLustrus CrRIsPus.5 


I now give a chronological list of citations for the indefinite 
“each”’: 
1381-82. Lat ech of hem be soleyn [alone] al Air lyve ... . 


sin they may not acorde; 
—Cnaucer, “The Parlement of Foules,” ll. 607-8 


Ca. 1420. Sir Amadace 1, Iche mon in thayre degre. 


1592-94. Each in her sleep themselves so beautify. 
—SHAKESPEARE, Rape of Lucrece, 1. 404 


1596. And to her service bind each living creature, 
Through secret understanding of their feature. 
—SPENSER, Faerie Queene, Book IV, Canto ii, stanza xliv 


1611. Let nothing be done through strife . . . . but in lowliness of mind, let each 
esteem other better than ¢hemselves—K1ING JAMES VERSION, Phil. 2: 2. 


1667. Each in their several active spheres assignd. 
—MuI1Ton, Paradise Lost, V, 477 


1726. .... And each nation priding itself upon the antiquity . . . . and energy 
of their own tongues.—Swirt, Gulliver’s Travels, Part I, chap. v. 


1789. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy..... —The Constitution of the United States, Art. I, sec. 5. 


1818. Each in their turn like Banquo’s monarchs stalk. 
—Byron, Don Juan, Canto I, ii 


1819. .... Each has a generic resemblance under which their specific distinc- 
tions are arranged.—SHELLEY, Preface to Prometheus Unbound. 


1841. I will pass each, and see their happiness. 
—BROwNING, Pippa Passes, Introd., l. 203 


English] period, when nearly all sentence relationships were indicated by the formal 
concord of equivalent inflections, meaning concord governed other classes of words, as 
well as collectives.” 

5 An English Grammar, trans. C. J. Grece (London: John Murray, 1874), II, 138. 
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.... By a couple of kitchen dressers, each fitted with their cups, 
dishes. .... —Harpy, Under the Greenwood Tree, Part II, chap. vi. 


Of course there was also the Bible, given to each child at birth, with the 
proper inscription in the President’s hand on the fly-leaf, while their 
grandfather Brooks supplied the silver mugs.—HENrRy ApDAms, The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), p. 15. 


. .. . Each person stretched backwards covering themselves.—J. STEPHENS, 
The Demi-gods, p. 163. 


Each of the ladies held fans in their hands.—Gatswortuy, The Forsyte 
Saga (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922), I, 5. 


If I stand at the classroom and seek the eye of each student as they 
come in... . —CHARLES Horton Coo.ey, Life and the Student, p. 172. 


.. . . Each in their turn content to keep hive clean. 
—Rosert Brinces, The Testament of Beauty, ll. 394-95 


.... With the hope that each institution might either use the card as it 
is or make their own card... . . —American Council on Education, Meas- 
urement and Guidance of College Students, p. 3. 


. .. . So each one of us could make use of our sufferings by offering them 
up to God on behalf of our friends. ... . —Sir Esme Howarp, former am- 
bassador of Great Britain to the United States, “A Roman Courtship,” 
Atlantic Monthly, September, 1935, p. 263; see also ibid., p. 265: Each 
....them.... their. 


Each was a defect, standing as they did uncorrected by humour.—HILAIRE 
BE.oc, Milton (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1935), p. 38. 


Each of these people undoubtedly modified Latin in accordance with their 
own speech habits.—ALBERrT C. BAuGH, A History of the English Lan- 
guage (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935), p. 35. 


In the last presidential election, as Mr. Ashton points out, each of the 
three potential people’s choices—Roosevelt, Landon and Lemke—de- 
clared themselves against it. ....—MuIcHAEL T. Fitorinsky, New York 
Times Book Review, March 14, 1937, p. 9. 


This list could be matched with another one from the seventy 
quotations which I have gathered for this word. I now turn to the 


other indefinites. 
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In Table 1 the reader will find the evidence which I have collected 
for these indefinites. 


TABLE 1 
Range of No. of 
Word* Quotations Quotations 
Every (plus noun)....... 1374-1938 41 
Everybody..............1§30-1936 45 
MEG Gules hac ccc ks 1566-1938 59 
EE ies, Saik abne'a's 408 1742-1936 22 
istwiehnbbiees s-04 1775-1936 15 
Amyone................ 39749-1938 27 
BG a oti ncvs bes nae 1695-1937 13 
SRL sts tu doetet es staivses tenaces 222 
TTI x cednsdescaeres ccs veces: 70 
ER aS 292 


* A few citations will show the construction of the examples gath- 
ered for these words. It will be seen that they are of the same type as 
those listed for ‘‘each’’: ‘*. . . . that every dean and director of the in- 
stitution. voted that they had no confidence. . ”’ (Professor Edward 
Lee of he University of Illinois, in School and Society, XLII [July 13, , 
esl: oa ‘No igs had heard him, or at least nobody dared to let on 7 

a ” (H. L. Davis, Honey in the Horn [1935 Harper ae 4 
eek » . 36); “But how melancholy it would be if when ever ‘4 
had the a in Great Britain and the United States, all they teen wit ! 
it was to throw away all those rights . . . .”” (Winston Churchill, we 7 
Not Dictatorship?” Collier's, s, ebruary 16, 1935, Pp. 29); “* 
that can possibly be done for amy one who wants ears of wheat is to 
show them where to find grains of wheat ....’’ (Ruskin, quoted in 
Jespersen, or in Language [New York: Macmillan Co., 1894), 
SEC. 24, P. 27). 


The following list is a sampling of the authors from whose works 
the quotations for the indefinites in Table 1 were taken: 


H. W. Van Loon H. S. Cummings Margaret Kennedy j 
Sir Walter Scott Jane Austen Joseph Addison 
William Congreve R. B. Sheridan Hugh Walpole 

Stuart P. Sherman E. A. Robinson Rose Macaulay 

Charles Morgan Bliss Perry Henry Fielding 

George Eliot G. B. Shaw Lord Dunsany 

Anthony Thorne Josephine Johnson Oscar Wilde 

H. Granville-Barker Joseph Conrad Samuel Johnson 
Thomas Jefferson Margaret Mitchell George Santayana 

Olin Downes Sir Thomas More Lincoln Steffens 

Edna Ferber W. Somerset Maughan C. H. Grattan 


Some of the periodicals represented by the quotations are Har- 
per’s, the Nation, the Literary Review, New York Times Book Review, 
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the English Journal, the Saturday Evening Post, the American 
Mercury, the Times Literary Supplement, Living Age, Theatre Aris 
Monthly, and the Atlantic Monthly. 

In addition to the quotations represented by the data in Table 1, 
I have thirty citations, covering a period of time from the fourteenth 
century to the present, for such other indefinites as ‘‘a person,’ 
“neither,” “no man,” “someone,” “who,” “whoso,” “either,” and 
“somebody.” These quotations were picked up at random. 

I have not gathered any data on “none” and “any”’ for the simple 
reason that such a task would have been a work of supererogation. 
Their number in contemporary literature is legion.® 

In view of the evidence presented in this article it would seem 
that the authors of the following comments are entirely justified in 
their position: 

It is generally held that an indefinite pronoun like everybody or none must 
always be singular. Many modern writers, however, insist that when the mean- 
ing of any, every, or none is logically plural the pronoun may be considered 
plural and that when such a word is referred to by another pronoun, the second 
pronoun may be plural.’ 


At least, if the present rule governing concord of the indefinites 
is revised to agree with the evidence which I have submitted, some 
future writers will be saved from the dilemna which presented the 
writer of the following: ‘They believe he or she [these pronouns 
refer to a previous “every boy and girl’’] should do his best to pre- 
pare himself or herself as an able-bodied scrapper, ready to do battle 
for his native land..... ”” T shall not expose the author of this lin- 
guistic monstrosity other than to remark that he holds the rank of 
professor on one of the staffs of a well-known middle western uni- 

6 See also Beall, op. cit., p. 41: ““None continues to be found in plural constructions 
throughout the different periods of the letters (1490-1910). A comparison of the num- 
ber of plural constructions for each period shows that none, since the beginning of the 
16th century, or before, is used as often in the plural as it is in the singular’’; also idid., 
p. 43; ‘“The development of amy in Modern English has in many respects been similar 
to the development of mone..... Examples of any with verb inflected for plural and 
with reference pronoun in the plural appeared in the personal letters in the first half 
of the fifteenth century.” 


7 Kendall B. Taft, John Francis McDermott, and Dana O. Jensen, The Technique of 
Composition (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1936), p. 27. 
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versity. The passage has all the tortuosity of Pope’s “needless 
Alexandrine” but is not quite “‘so well expressed.”’ 

If my reader still doubts that concord based upon meaning is 
here to stay, let him consider the words of Professor Jespersen, whose 
scholarship in the English language stands as an inspiration to all 
students of that tongue. 

One of the most characteristic traits of the history of English is thus seen to 
be the gradua) g<it:ng rid of concord as of something superfluous. Where con- 
cord is found in our family of languages, it certainly is an heirloom from a 


primitive age, and strikes us now as an outcome of a tendency to be more ex- 
plicit than to more advanced people seems strictly necessary .* 


The pressure from colloquial English which this disregard for 
concord based upon form shows in constructions involving the use of 
the indefinites is a potent one. In fact, the pressure is so powerful 
that it is only a question of time—a short time, I believe—when 
the construction will be sanctioned by all. It can be heard today 
tripping off the tongues of university and college presidents and pro- 
fessors, deans, students, teachers in public schools, supervisory 
officers, librarians, doctors of divinity, doctors of medicine, doctors 
of dentistry, doctors of philosophy, lawyers, judges, engineers, edi- 
tors, public speakers of all types, and radio announcers. 

Why not recognize this linguistic law which, with respect to 
concord of the indefinites, has been operating in good literary Eng- 
lish for approximately seven centuries? 


In addition to the various works cited in the footnotes throughout 
this article I have consulted the following sources and have taken 
many quotations from them: 


1. Apsott, E. A. A Shakespearian Grammar. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

_ 1929. 

2. Fries, C. C. The Teaching of the English Language. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1927. 

3. Krursinca, E. A Handbook of Present-Day English, Part II: “English Acci- 
dence and Syntax.”” sthed. Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1932. 


* Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1933), P- 352. Professor Jespersen is speaking of concord based upon form. 
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4. McKnicut, Georce H. Modern English in the Making. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1930. 

. “Conservatism in American Speech,” American Speech, I (October, 
1925), 1-17 

6. Poursma, H. A Grammar of Late Modern English, Part II, sec. I, A. 19 and 
20. Groningen: P. Noordhoff, 1914. 

7. Oxford English Dictionary. In 12 vols.; supplementary vol., 1933. 








THE USE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS 
IN TEACHING SHAKESPEARE 


SAMUEL WEINGARTEN* 


In a recent issue of the English Journal Messrs. Orson Welles and 
Roger Hill made a practical suggestion for improving the reading of 
Shakespeare in the classroom by the use of phonograph recordings.” 
I have used phonograph recordings of scenes and speeches from 
Shakespeare in my classes in Shakespearean drama to accomplish 
not only the objective which Messrs. Welles and Hill suggest but also 
other objectives which have seemed to me essential in introducing 
students to the reading of drama. It is a commonplace of the study of 
literary appreciation that the reading of drama requires a greater ex- 
ercise of the imagination and a more creative activity in the mind of 
the reader than the reading of any other type of literature. This is true 
because, aside from literary qualities, dramatic writing is essentially 
directions to actors concerning words which they are to speak and 
action which is to accompany the speech. The reader of a play must 
therefore create its characters, speeches, and action in his mind 
before he has an adequate conception of it as it was conceived by the 
playwright. Unless the student is initiated into such reading he does 
not really have an understanding or appreciation of dramatic litera- 

*A member of the English and Humanities departments at Wright City Junior 


College (Chicago, Ill.); co-author of Program for an Integrated Survey of the Humani- 
ties and Manual and Workbook of Intellectual and Cultural History. 


“On the Teaching of Shakespeare and Other Great Literature,” English Journal, 
June, 1938, p. 468. 
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ture. He may become acquainted with the language and sentiments 
of the speeches and with the structure of the plot, but he has not 
translated the script into a play unless he himself sets the speech and 
action into motion. 

Instructors in classes in which the drama is studied are aware of 
the difficulty in stimulating and guiding such reading even of modern 
dramas in which the stage is set for the reader and a clue to the char- 
acters is given to him through detailed stage directions before he 
reads the dialogue. The problem of giving living reality to a Shake- 
spearean drama is more difficult. Not only was the stage for which 
the play was written different from ours, but the characters and lan- 
guage are frequently of a type remote from the student’s experience. 
The absence of detailed stage directions contributes to the difficulty.’ 
Moreover, the emphasis placed on the thought, the meaning of 
words, and the explanation of allusions by many instructors who 
first introduce the student to our greatest dramatist does not con- 
tribute to the development of the skill of creative reading. The his- 
torical or biographical approach to Shakespeare, transferred from 
the graduate school into the secondary school and college classroom, 
is not an efficacious method of introducing the student to the great 
gallery of characters and the variety of action that Shakespeare’s 
plays offer him. Instructors, who should serve as “catalytic agents” 
between the student and this great source of dramatic possibility, 
may well write on the doorposts of their classrooms the Elizabethan 
dramatist’s own conception of his plays as Dr. J. Q. Adams has 
expressed it: “Not primarily as literature of a high order, with 
permanent value as such, but as mainly a utilitarian product for the 
theatres—a group of situations practicable on the stage, and a col- 
lection of speeches adaptable to the mouths of actors in the heat of 
action.’’ 

The recent discovery of Shakespeare by Hollywood and the pro- 
duction of several of his plays on the screen, the radio broadcasts 
such as the cycle of Shakespearean plays presented by the Columbia 

3 The New Reader's Shakespeare, ed. F. B. Harrison and F. H. Pritchard (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.), is a valuable edition in assisting the reader to stage 


mentally a Shakespearean drama. Its editors have undertaken to “prepare a literary 
edition for the reader, set out in the manner adopted by our best modern dramatists.” 


4A Life of William Shakespeare (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923), p. 480. 
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Broadcasting Company, and the productions by Maurice Evans, 
Katharine Cornell, and the actors of the Mercury Theatre have done 
much to awaken a consciousness that Shakespeare’s plays were 
written for stage performance rather than for “peeping and botaniz- 
ing” with the aid of introductions, glossaries, and copious notes of 
the type common in school editions of the plays. The comment “But 
this isn’t Shakespeare; this is a show!” attributed to a high-school 
student who had seen Orson Welles’s production of Julius Caesar is 
an indication of the sharp contrast between the impression received 
in the classroom and that received in the theater. It is doubtful, 
however, whether many students who are being introduced to Shake- 
speare have an opportunity to see such professional performances. 
In a class of forty-five students I found only ten who had ever seen a 
Shakespearean play by a professional company—and these were stu- 
dents in Chicago where the opportunity for seeing stage perform- 
ances is greater that in most cities. Thirteen students in this class 
had not seen any type of stage performance of Shakespeare; seven 
had not seen even a screen performance, although this type is more 
easily available than any other. 

The photoplays which most of the students had seen were As You 
Like It, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
Romeo and Juliet. After these plays had been studied in my class, I 
found that many students’ remarks on the screen performances of 
them revealed what is undoubtedly their main defect as an aid in 
creating appreciation of the plays themselves. One student com- 
mented, “I saw A Midsummer-Night’s Dream on the screen. After 
reading the play I feel that the picture fell short of my imagination. 
I think that I shall refrain from seeing any more movie versions of 
Shakespeare unless they are acted by stage actors or actresses. I do 
not care for the popular stars in such parts as I do not think that they 
are fit for them.”’ The Hollywood touch, both in the staging and in 
the speaking of the lines of the plays, was regretted by students who 
had come to feel the spirit of the plays by creative reading of the 
texts. Mr. Mark Van Doren has said that Shakespeare is for the ear, 
not for the eye, and that the elaborateness of costumes and in- 
genuity in lighting effects in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream cannot 
compensate for the loss of a reading of the lines in such a way as to 
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suggest the images. This was the opinion of one of my students who 
had seen several screen performances of Shakespearean plays: ““My 
criticism is that the productions were too elaborate for Shakespeare 
and detracted from the beauty of the lines and thought.” The study 
guides prepared by the Committee on Photoplays of the National 
Council of Teachers of English are of great value in stimulating 
criticism of screen performances, but this criticism applied to photo- 
plays of Shakespearean dramas by students who have come to under- 
stand these dramas is usually adverse. It seems doubtful whether 
these performances either enhance the student’s appreciation of the 
plays themselves or contribute to the development of his ability to 
read them with the essential creative imagination. 

Most of the editions used for the study of Shakespeare have in- 
troductions in which the student is informed of the sources, evidence 
for dating, editions, dramatic structure, diction, and versification of 
the plays. Some of them include a brief section on the stage history 
of the play; but this is usually an account of the vogue of Shake- 
speare in the last three centuries and the adaptations of his works to 
varying tastes, or it is merely an enumeration of the illustrious inter- 
preters of the main roles. Slight attention is devoted to an analysis 
of the diverse conceptions of characters by the actors and actresses 
who have brought them to life on the stage. Very few of the many 
handbooks that have been prepared to accompany the study 
of the plays have adequate discussions of this type of stage 
history. There are notable exceptions to this deficiency, of course, 
such as the sections on stage history in the Hardin Craig, the Brooke, 
Cunliffe, and Pyre, and the Parrott editions of selected plays. Mak- 
ing use of Edwin Booth’s prompt-book, Max Herzberg has written an 
exemplary introductory account of the staging of Julius Caesar in his 
edition of the play in the “Golden Key Series.” 

In his school edition of Twelfth Night, William Allan Neilson sug- 
gests as an appropriate theme subject ‘Twelfth Night on the Stage,”’ 
with the instruction that the student note “the parts that are more 
effective when acted than one easily realizes on merely reading 
them.” Unfortunately, too little assistance has been given the stu- 
dent in reading the texts of the plays from this point of view. In- 
structors give much attention in the classroom to the literary quali- 
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ties of the plays, but the truth that “the stage is Shakespeare’s 
home”’ is neglected or conveniently referred to the department of 
dramatics. The result is that most of the students who study Shake- 
speare in our secondary schools and colleges know very little about 
the’ actors and actresses who have made the plays effective on the 
stage. They may have an acquaintance with the recent interpreters 
of the roles on stage and screen, but they have little or no knowledge 
which enables them to judge the interpretations which they witness 
in relation to those of the great artists of the past. Norma Shearer is 
Juliet for them; they know nothing of the role as interpreted by 
Mary Anderson, Julia Marlowe, Helena Modjeska, and Maude 
- Adams in the nineteenth century, or by Genevieve Hamper, Mary 
Young, Marie Booth Russell, Jane Cowl, and Katharine Cornell in 
the twentieth century. 

When I realized that few of my students had heard Shakespeare’s 
lines spoken by accomplished players and that many were unable to 
read a play so as to project it upon a mental stage, it occurred to me 
that one should be able to use phonograph recordings in the class- 
room to create an understanding of Shakespeare’s dramatic writings 
as potential stage material. I found that about fifty different items 
were available in recordings; many of these were secured for use in 
my class in Shakespearean drama. 

The announcement that several class meetings were to be devoted 
to the playing of such recordings was received with enthusiasm. 
Only by announcing that James Cagney and Joe E. Brown were to 
enact for us the interlude from A Midsummer-Night’s Dream or that 
Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard were to appear before us in the 
balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet could I have expected more 
enthusiasm. We were to have John Barrymore! E. H. Sothern and 
Julia Marlowe! Beerbohm Tree! Walter Hampden! De Wolf Hop- 
per! Many members of the class knew these only as names, but they 
recognized them as the aristocrats of the stage. I asked the class to 
prepare for the “‘performances” by doing some research in the careers 
of the actors and actresses. I suggested Parker’s Who’s Who in the 
Theatre and The Dramatic Index as valuable sources of information 
for beginning the investigation. For several days my students were 
on the trail of Shakespearean actors and actresses. They found 
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Charles E. L. Wingate’s Shakespeare’s Heroes on the Stage and his 
volumes on the heroines. They read with eager interest the accounts 
of Shakespeare on the stage of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. They dipped into Odell’s Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving. 
Many of them became acquainted for the first time with such 
“stars’’ as Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Edmund and Charles Kean, Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson, and Sir Henry Irving. They related 
the various stage interpretations of Shakespearean characters to the 
class discussions of the characters. For the first time many of them 
vividly associated the plays of Shakespeare with living actors on a 
stage. They brought to class issues of the Theatre Arts Monthly 
which contained plates of stage sets and groupings of actors from 
recent performances. I supplemented their discoveries by showing 
them photographs and illustrations from Seymour Eaton’s excellent 
Rare Print Collection. After two class meetings devoted to the stage 
history of Shakespeare, I felt that in the minds of my students the 
playwright and his works were partially restored to their proper 
place—the theater. My students were now ready to hear the voices 
of Shakespearean actors! 

On the day when I was to present the recordings I found the class 
as expectant as if I had engaged a galaxy of stage or screen celebrities 
to perform for us. We had analyzed the character of Hamlet: there 
was curiosity as to how Sothern, Ainley, and Barrymore would speak 
the speeches of the prince. We had felt the ecstasy and the poetic 
beauty of the balcony scene in Romeo and Juliet: now we were to 
hear the entire scene spoken by those favorites of the last generation, 
E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. And how would Sir H. Beerbohm 
Tree’s version of Falstaff’s speech on honor fit our conception of the 
fat, dissolute old knight? 

I have tried several procedures for giving the student an oppor- 
tunity to express his opinions of the recordings. The most desirable 
procedure, undoubtedly, is to have comments on a recording im- 
mediately after it has been played. This is not a feasible plan, how- 
ever, if many recordings are to be presented. I have found that stu- 
dents are eager to express their reactions to the recordings and that 
differences of opinion lead to protracted discussions. In order to 
make possible the playing of the selected recordings within the 
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limited number of class meetings which can be devoted to this unit 
of activity, it is more practical to ask the students to write reports on 
the recordings. Selected topics from these can be employed as the 
basis for discussions at several meetings. 

Keeping in mind the objective, training the student to read 
Shakespeare creatively so that he hears the spoken words and visual- 
izes the action accompanying them, I prepared questions for each of 
the recordings to serve as the starting-point of a criticism. These 
were distributed beforehand so that the student might study them in 
relation to the text before hearing the lines spoken by the actors. 
The questions for three recordings are typical. 


RICHARD II 


II, i. Joun or Gaunt: “Methinks I am a prophet new inspired.” [John 

Gielgud.] 

Does the tone of delivery of the entire speech reveal John of Gaunt as a pa- 
triot? 

Does the speaking of the first two lines show his physical condition? 

What attitude toward Richard is shown in the speaking of the next two lines? 
How? 

In the description of England beginning “This royal throne of kings... . 
what does the variety of tone and pitch in the various aspects of the description 
contribute? 

What is gained by the pause before “this England”? 

How is Gaunt’s growing indignation indicated? 

Do you think the change in tone between the third from the last and the next 
to the last line too abrupt? What stage business can you imagine accompanying 
the reading of the last two lines? 


” 


THE THIRD PART OF HENRY VI 


ILI, ii. GLoucester: “Ay, Edward will use women honourably.” [John Barry- 

more.] ; 

What does the incidental music contribute to the mood of the speech and 
situation? 

What does the actor add that is not in the text? What modifications of the 
text does he make? Do these contribute to our conception of Gloucester’s char- 
acter? 


What stage business can you imagine as accompaniments to these? 
What vocal devices are used to indicate irony, self-pity, disgust with his own 
physical qualities, idealization of the crown as an escape, and determination? 
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THE FIRST PART OF HENRY IV 


V, i. Faustarr’s “Speech on Honour.” [Sir H. Beerbohm Tree.} 

What trait of Falstaff is shown in the manner in which “Well, ’tis no matter 
honour pricks me on” is spoken? 

Point out other speeches by Falstaff for which the same tone would be ap- 
propriate. 

Is his immediate reconsideration significant? Does the tone of delivery show 
this? 

What effect is gained by the variety of ways in which Falstaff says “No” in 
answer to his questions? Why is his voice varied in pitch and tone? 

Does his enunciation of “wound,” “word,” and “air” reveal anything about 
Falstaff’s character? 

Such questions applied to the texts and to the phonograph record- 
ings of them contributed to develop in my students the ability to 
read dramatic literature creatively. The speeches which were thus 
studied with attention to the quality of the delivery and to the ac- 
companying action assumed a meaning as vital stage material. They 
were now “speeches adaptable to the mouths of actors in the heat of 
action.”’ When the students read other speeches not presented in 
recording, they carried over and applied this skill of imaginative 
construction. The characters, their words and actions, flashed upon 
“that inward eye” which must function if a printed drama is to be- 
come drama on a stage. But the playing of the recordings con- 
tributed more than the development of this skill—it served to stimu- 
late in my students a critical response in which they expressed their 
opinions and supported them with reasons. 

Of all the plays of Shakespeare, Romeo and Juliet has the greatest 
personal appeal for students of high-school and junior college age. 
The ordeal of the two adolescent main characters and the nobility of 
their devotion which “bears it out even to the edge of doom” have 
an appeal which is unrivaled by the mental agony of Hamlet or the 
spectacle of Lear tortured on the “wheel of fire.”” Youth more easily 
identifies itself with the principal characters of Romeo and Juliet than 
with the more complex characters in the plays of more profound 
themes. I was not surprised, therefore, at the interest with which my 
students awaited the playing of Sothern and Marlowe’s performance 
of the balcony scene. I was surprised, however, at their reaction— 
one of great disappointment. “It is sad,” commented one student, 
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“that Shakespeare’s works should be so slaughtered and especially as 
sweet, dramatic, and touching a scene as this.’ The source of this 
disappointment was the romantic quality of the delivery and the 
rapture of Sothern and Marlowe which had so deeply moved their 
audience when they acted together for the first time in this play. 
“Julia Marlowe seems too studied and too romantic.” ‘The balcony 
scene did not please me in the least. Drama should ‘hold, as ’t were, 
the mirror up to nature,’ and I am convinced that it is not at all 
natural for two lovers to speak to each other in such tones. Her voice 
sounded far from that of the sweet fourteen-year-old beauty, and he 
simply was not Romeo. It was far from my idea of the real thing.”’ 
“Julia Marlowe I disliked very much. Her Juliet sounded more like 
a quavering old woman of seventy-five than a tremulous girl of 
fourteen stirred by a great passion.” With few exceptions they re- 
jected the Sothern and Marlowe interpretation of the scene. 

This response was an indication of the dramatic fare on which my 
students had been fed. It was evident that they were judging this 
Elizabethan romantic drama by the criteria of realistic literature and 
drama. I realized that they were using as a touchstone of excellence 
the manner of speaking that they had heard on stage and screen. 
Poetic, romantic drama had not been a part of their experience. One 
comment, I think, expressed the fundamental cause of this uprising 
against Sothern and Marlowe’s Romeo and Juliet: ‘“The reason that 
some of us object to the performance of Sothern is that his style of 
acting has passed out of vogue. We who are used to the sophisti- 
cated, realistic, straightforward presentation of the talkies find it 
difficult to reconcile ourselves to such super-emotional flights, whose 
characteristics are much voice-quivering and breath-taking sob- 
bing.” During the discussion of the recording some of the objectors 
admitted that for the type of emotion and sentiment expressed in 
the scene the quality of the voices was not inappropriate. The dis- 
cussion led them to see more clearly the distinction between realism 
and romanticism and the relation of manner oi delivery to subject 
matter. They were not inclined, however, to modify their conception 
of the “‘correct’’ tone for love-making—nor did I attempt to influence 
it. I was satisfied that the recording had made them aware of an- 
other manner of reading dramatic poetry than the one with which 
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they were acquainted or which they thought suitable. Sothern and 
Marlowe had presented a reading of poetic lines, beautiful and mov- 
ing but distinctly different from that of contemporary actors. Of the 
contrast between what our students hear from the stage or screen 
today and the type of delivery illustrated by the Sothern and Mar- 
lowe recording, a critic of present-day performances of Shakespeare 
says: 

Occasional productions . . . . are intelligent and lovely to look at, but one 
rarely hears the beautiful and musical delivery of blank verse which marked the 
acting of an older day when Shakespearean roles were the training school and 
the ambition of every actor. Such reading can only be the result of long experi- 
ence and the lack of it is evident in accomplished actors and actresses of the 
modern stage when they are engaged for a season in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Competent and brilliant in modern roles, they are inclined to a naturalistic 
style of diction and acting which is unsuited to the great verse of the tragedies 
and the somewhat artificial tone of the comedies.’ 


Sothern’s delivery of Shylock’s defense of his desire for revenge 
fared better with my young critics than his performance as Romeo. 
His impassioned reading of the prose passage “He hath disgraced 
me....” from The Merchant of Venice (III, i, 25-75) impressed 
them as appropriate for the character and situation. One student 


commented enthusiastically, “Shylock’s speech was wonderful. 
E. H. Sothern was Shylock—for he carried the firmness of tone, the 
placing of emphasis, and the sarcasms in just the right manner. No 
hesitation! Shylock knew what he wanted to say and he said it with 
force. And that word ‘revenge’—the key to the whole passage— 
was, as was the entire reading, well done.”’ In the discussion of the 
play, they had considered Shylock’s qualities as the product of an 
environment of hatred and intolerance. Sothern’s delivery seemed 
to them expressive of a justified resentment of maltreatment. 

Sir H. Beerbohm Tree’s habit of playing to the gallery, which 
critics have regretted, gives his recording of Falstaff’s speech on 
honor an appeal for even the most indifferent students. The char- 
acter of Falstaff is difficult for students to interpret; either they con- 
sider him a revolting old reprobate, worthy only of contempt and 
condemnation, or they revel in his disregard of conventions. A 


5 “Shakespeare on the Stage,” in Shakespeare’s Principal Plays, ed. Brooke, Cunliffe, 
and MacCracken (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1935), p. 86. 
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medium in appreciation of the character is attained when the student 
enjoys the humor in the characterization without a complete suspen- 
sion of moral judgment. Sir H. Beerbohm Tree’s interpretation of 
the speech on honor reveals the humor in the traits of the old knight: 
his braggart nature in the line “Well, ’tis no matter; honour pricks 
me on”; his cowardice in his immediate reconsideration when he 
realizes that the safety of his body may be endangered; his shrewd- 
ness in his logical rejection of honor. The tendency to make a pan- 
tomime of Shakespeare, which Philip Gibbs pointed out as one of 
Sir Beerbohm’s weaknesses, is illustrated in the delivery of this 
speech in which the voice suggests much accompanying action. The 
comic effect of the delivery on the audience and the relation of it to 
the character of the speaker is well described in this comment by a 
member of my class: 


In the series of four “‘no’s” which answer the beginning of the catechism, 
each “no” is spoken at a lower pitch than the preceding. The effect is very 
comic. The whole tone of the catechism has a shadow of sack which shows itself 
in the quavering on the high-pitched questions and the drawling on the answers. 
As Sir John lingers on “wound,” a pained note appears in his voice as if in his 
imagination he were already bleeding. A sort of mock sorrow makes “died 
o’ Wednesday” sound very funny because one knows perfectly well he could 
not honestly be touched by the thought of the next man dying for honor. The 
line “Detraction will not suffer it” is spoken with the solemnity of a judge so 
as to conclude the absolute logic of the catechism. The word “mere” is accented 
to bring out the utter unimportance of honor. 


The recordings of speeches by the same character spoken by dif- 
ferent actors make comparisons of interpretations possible. The crit- 
icisms of the recordings from Hamlet by Ainley, Sothern, and Barry- 
more were comparative. A consideration of the vocal qualities of the 
three actors led to a definite preference for John Barrymore. Most of 
the members of the class thought that Ainley’s delivery was too 
stilted. ‘“His idea seems to be,” said one student, “that the lines in 
themselves are powerful enough to carry the role through, that the 
actor need not color his role by injecting his own personality into the: 
passages. As a result, his interpretation lacks animation and the 
vitality so necessary to bring out the intensity of passion character- 
istic of Shakespearean tragedy.”’ The voice of Sothern as Hamlet did 
not offend as it did in speaking the lines of Romeo, nor did it please 
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as in the recording from The Merchant of Venice. One comment 
summed up the general attitude toward Sothern’s delivery of Ham- 
let’s lines: “You listen to his voice rather than to what he is saying.” 
The approval of John Barrymore as Hamlet was almost unanimous. 
The enthusiasm for his delivery of the Gloucester soliloquy® “that 
brings him to life in his vile entirety” was exceeded in the criticisms 
of his recording of the ‘“Now I am alone”’ soliloquy. The students 
thought that not only was his delivery superior to Ainley’s and 
Sothern’s but that his interpretation of the character as revealed in 
the speech was more in accord with the “real” Hamlet. They felt as 
decisively as Mr. Stark Young did when he saw Barrymore in the 
play that this actor’s Hamlet was the most satisfying. Ainley seemed 
to them to fail “to create the impression of moodiness and indeci- 
sion’’; the emotional stability and the equanimity suggested by his 
reading of the lines were considered unsuitable for a character in con- 
flict. Sothern’s Hamlet suggested to most of them a philosophic type 
of man, but they missed in him, too, a suggestion of the anguish of 
the prince’s inner struggle. Barrymore’s Hamlet they declared to be 
a just portrayal of the character as they understood him in the text 
of the play. “In Barrymore’s Hamlet, I think, we have the real 
Hamlet, with all his moodiness, his indecision, his blind groping for 
something tangible to grasp and his annoyance at himself in realizing 
his own impotence.” “I think that Barrymore approached the real 
Hamlet the closest. He portrayed Hamlet as a sensitive, high-strung 
nature, almost becoming mad as he pretended to be.” “Barrymore 
carries to his listeners perfectly the awful anguish through which 
Hamlet is going.” One dissenting student placed Sothern on a par 
with Barrymore and made this criticism of the latter: “He might 
have done better to omit that half-crazed shriek. By the time so 
much has been said by Hamlet he certainly is beginning to consider 
his troubles in a more impersonal mood, for the longer one con- 
templates in a philosophic manner, as does Hamlet, the quieter one’s 
emotions become, being overbalanced by thought.” 

After five class periods devoted to the playing of the phonograph 
recordings and to the discussions, I felt that the results had been 
sufficiently satisfactory for me to make this unit of activity a per- 


* See “List of Phonograph Recordings of Shakespeare” which follows. 
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manent part of the course. My students had become interested in 
Shakespeare on the stage. “It was a privilege to hear the roles read 
by the greatest Shakespearean actors,” said one of them. “It was my 
first realization,”’ admitted another, “of how interesting Shakespeare 
can be on the stage. At the concert I came to a realization that if the 
plays of Shakespeare were interesting reading—as I found them to 
be—how much more enjoyable could they be with real people instead 
of mental characters as actors.” During the remainder of the semes- 
ter they brought to class clippings from newspapers and magazines 
concerning current performances of Shakespeare. They wanted to 
know Tallulah Bankhead’s qualifications for the role of Cleopatra 
and how she would compare with Isabella Glyn and Constance 
Collier. They wondered how Maurice Evans, so lyrical as Richard 
II, would interpret Falstaff. In the plays which we discussed sub- 
sequently, they were alert to “the parts that are more effective when 
acted than one easily realizes on merely reading them.” They vied 
with one another about the appropriate reading and the stage busi- 
ness for these parts. When as a group they went to see King Lear 
presented by a local school of the drama, their critical comments in 
our discussion of the performance showed that our study of the 
phonograph recordings of Shakespeare had been of value. They re- 
ferred to interpreters of the role of Lear in the past—Forrest, 
Macready, and Edwin Booth; they criticized the delivery of some of 
the great speeches; they suggested stage business that could have 
been employed effectively. I felt after this that the hours which I 
had given to the discussion of the stage interpretations of Shake- 
speare and to bringing the voices of Shakespearean actors and 
actresses to my class had been well spent. The phonograph record- 
ings had contributed toward creating an interest in Shakespeare’s 
plays as “shows” by bringing the theater into the classroom. 


LIST OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDINGS OF SHAKESPEARE 
COMEDIES 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream: 


II, i. Operon: “I know a bank where the wild thyme blows.” 
III, ii. Opgron: “Thou see’st these lovers seek a place to fight.” 
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Ill, ii. Puck: “My mistress with a monster is in love.” John Gielgud. 
[Linguaphone Language Records. The Linguaphone Institute, 
24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1.] 


The Merchant of Venice: 


I, i. GRATIANO: “Let me play the fool: 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.” John 
Gielgud. [L.L.R.]} 
SHyLock on Tolerance, E. H. Sothern. [Victor.] 
The Casket Scene. E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. [V.] 
Bassanio: “So may the outward shows be least themselves.” 
Basil Maine. [Gramophone Co., Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, Eng- 
land.]} 
Portia on Mercy. Julia Marlowe. [V.] Dame Ellen Terry. [G.] 
LorENzO: “How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank!” 
Margaret Gowing. [G.] 
[Complete in album by Orson Welles and Mercury Theatre 
Company, with text and Handbook for Teachers by Roger Hill, John 
Houseman, and Orson Welles (Columbia).] 


As You Like It: 


II, vii. Jaques: “A fool, a fool!—I met a fool i’ the forest.” John Gielgud. 
[L.L.R.] 
II, vii. JAQUES: “All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players.” John Gielgud. 
[L.L.R.] 
III, ii. Rosatmyp: “A lean cheek, which you have not 
Wynne Matthison. [The Spoken Word, Dagget Studio, 228 W. 
Seventy-second St., New York City.] 


Twelfth Night: 
II, iv. Dialogue of the Duke and Viola. E. H. Sothern and Julia Mar- 
lowe. [V.] 
[Complete in album by Orson Welles and Mercury Theatre Com- 
pany, with text and Handbook for Teachers by Roger Hill, John 
Houseman, and Orson Welles (C.).] 


The Tempest: 


IV,i. Prospero: “You do look, my son, in a moved sort, 
As if you were dismay’d.” John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 


HISTORIES 
Richard IT: 


II, i. Joun or Gaunt: “Methinks I am a prophet new inspired.” John 
Gielgud [L.L.R.] 
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III, i. King Richard’s soliloquy on the death of kings. Sir H. Beerbohm 
Tree. [G.] 
III, iii. Kayc Ricnarp: “O God! O God! that e’er this tongue of mine.” 
John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 
Four Scenes: 
The Coast of Wales (III, ii, “Landing Scene”); Before Flint Castle 
(III, iii, “In Wales”); Westminster Hall (IV, i, “Deposition 
Scene”); Pomfret Castle (V, v, “Prison Scene’’). Maurice Evans, 
Abraham Sofaer, and assisting artists. [C.] 
Extracts by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. [Columbia Gramo- 
phone Co., Ltd., 98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 1.] 


The First Part of Henry IV: 
I, iii. Horspur: “My liege, I did deny no prisoners.” John Gielgud. 
[L.L.R.] 
V, i. Falstaff on Honour. Sir H. Beerbohm Tree. [G.] 


Henry V: 
II, ii. Kinc Henry: “The mercy that was quick in us but late.” Walter 
Hampden. [The S.W.] 
III,i. Kiyc Henry: “Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once 
more.” John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 
IV,i. Kino Henry: “So, if a son that is by his father sent ” Walter 
Hampden. [The S.W.] 
IV, iii. Kiyo Henry: “What’s he that wishes so? 
My cousin Westmoreland? ....” John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 


The Third Part of Henry VI: 


III, ii. Gioucester: “Ay, Edward will use women honourably.” John 
Barrymore. [V.] 


Henry VIIT: 
II, ii. Buckingham’s Farewell. Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. [C.G.] 


TRAGEDIES 
Romeo and Juliet: 


II, ii. The Balcony Scene. E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. [V.] 
III, iii. Frrar Laurence: “Hold thy desperate hand.” Basil Maine. [G.] 


Julius Caesar: 
II, i. Dialogue of Brutus and Portia. E. H. Southern and Julia Marlowe 
[V.] 
III, i. Antony: “O, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth.” Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree. [G.] 
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III, ii. Awrony: “Friends, Romans, countrymen... . . ” E. H. Sothern. 

[V.] De Wolf Hopper. [The S.W.] Balliol Halloway. [The S.W.] 

Album of recordings, “most of the important scenes and speeches that 

have been so conscientiously imbedded in the minds of all students.”” The 

story carried in continuity from start to finish, in a condensed forty-minute 
version. Orson Welles and members of the Mercury Theatre. [C.] 


Hamlet: 
I,ii. Hamer: “O, that this too too solid flesh would melt.” Henry 
Ainley. [V.] Maurice Evans [C.] 
Il, ii. Hamuset: “Now I am alone.” John Barrymore. [V.] Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. [C.G.] John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] Maurice 
Evans. [C.] 


III,i. Hamuet: “To be, or not to be: that is the question.” E. H. 
Sothern. [V.] Henry Ainley. [V.] Maurice Evans. [C.] Sir H. 
Beerbohm Tree. [G.] 

III, ii. Hamlet’s speech to the players. E. H. Sothern. [V.] Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. [C.G.] 

III, iv. Hamer: “Look here, upon this picture, and on this.” Henry 
Ainley. [V.] 

IV, iv. Hamtet: “How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge!” John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 

Henry Ainley. [V.] Maurice Evans. [C.] 


Othello: 


I, iii. OrHELLO: “Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors ... .”’ 
“Her father lov’d me.” John Gielgud. [L.L.R.] 


Macbeth: 
I, v (Letter Scene) and II, ii (Murder Scene). Sybil Thorndike and Lewis 
Casson. '[G.] 
Extracts by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson. [C.G.] 


[The albums of Shakespearean recordings are available at the following 
prices: Forbes-Robertson, selections from four plays, two double-faced twelve- 
inch records, Columbia Gramophone, $4.00; Gielgud, selections from nine plays 
and Sonnets XVIII and CXVI, five double-faced twelve-inch records with 
textbook, Linguaphone Institute, $20; Evans, selections from Richard II, 
five double-faced twelve-inch records with booklet of performing text, Colum- 
bia, $10; Evans, selections from Hamlet, four double-faced twelve-inch records 
with booklet, Columbia, $4.50; Welles, Julius Caesar, five double-faced twelve- 
inch records with text booklet, Columbia, $10; Welles, The Merchant of Venice, 
twelve double-faced twelve-inch records with “Everybody’s Shakespeare” 
text and Handbook for Teachers, Columbia, $18; Welles, Twelfth Night, ten 
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double-faced twelve-inch records with “Everybody’s Shakespeare” text and 
Handbook for Teachers, Columbia, $15. 

The Sothern and Marlowe records are out of print but are available in second- 
hand copies; if there is a sufficient demand it may be possible to have a special 
re-issue. All the individual records are double-faced, and most of them have 
two speeches on a single record. The price of none exceeds $2.50. Information 
concerning price and availability may be readily secured from the Gramophone 
Shop, Inc., 18 East Forty-eighth Street, New York City.] 
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LEO L. ROCKWELL’ 


When President Conant in his report to the Harvard Board of 
Overseers states that the ‘‘importance of a command of the mother 
tongue appears beyond the realm of discussion”’ he is making perhaps 
the only assertion on which all persons interested in American educa- 
tion would agree. When he goes on to point out the “inadequacies of 
the usual approach to this subject’’ he will meet assent from most 
teachers of English. 

We may not agree on just what the inadequacies are. Perhaps not 
many of us would acknowledge that the current susceptibility of the 
American people to the wiles of propaganda may fairly be blamed on 
the teaching of English, but is not the possibility worth considering? 
When we permit ourselves to become excited over the problem of 
“it’s me” or “different than,” when we allow spelling to be con- 
sidered as a fundamental linguistic skill, when we grow excited over 
what we consider an “‘incorrect’’ pronunciation, are we not betraying 
our trust? Are we not guilty of directing the attention of our stu- 
dents to the trees rather than the woods, and are not the trees we 
point out to them mere saplings? 

It is my conviction that we are emphasizing superficials rather 
than fundamentals in much of our teaching. Let me try to back up 
that conviction. 


* Professor of English at Colgate University. 
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In the first place, what is language? Let me frame a homely defi- 
nition: language is people talking, listening, writing, reading. Not 
all at once, of course. But usually when one is talking, another is 
listening. One writes in the hope that another may read. We do at 
times “‘talk just to hear ourselves talk’’ and write ‘‘for the pure joy 
of expression,’ but such asocial acts may for our purpose be dis- 
regarded. Music critics pay little attention to bathroom singing. For 
the most part, linguistic activity is aimed at communication (in 
speaking and writing) or at interpretation (in listening and reading). 

In our modern world the schools have always recognized the need 
of formal training in reading and writing. Good Dogberry may have 
believed that “to read and write comes by nature,” but few have 
agreed with him. Training in speaking is also grudgingly afforded a 
place in our schools. In our century we have seen school and college 
struggle valiantly with the problems of instruction in these skills. 
College courses in Freshman composition, Sophomore literature, and 
public speaking have been established, condemned, revised, de- 
spaired of, abolished, revived, reformed, and endlessly rechristened. 
Of new evangels there has been no end. 

The three skills have been attacked jointly and severally, front, 
flank, and rear. Just recently one university began a frontal attack 
all along the line with a course entitled “reading, writing, and 
speaking.’’ This approach would seem to have the theoretical ad- 
vantage over the older atomic assault in that it recognizes the inter- 
relationship of the three skills and attempts to correlate them. 

But even this course omits definite consideration of one skill 
which, it seems to me, should have our attention—the skill of 
listening. With a radio voice blaring at us from every fireside, a 
salesman importuning us on every doorstep, a political wiseacre ex- 
horting us on every street corner, intelligent listening would seem to 
be an essential weapon for individual and national self-defense. If we 
were able to trace events back to their effective causes, how many a 
foolish purchase, how many an unintelligent criticism, how many an 
asinine telegram sent to Washington could be traced back to an ele- 
mentary error in listening! 

Now, if we consider listening along with the other skills, and re- 
flect on their interrelationships, we may reach certain significant 
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conclusions. There are two important two-way relationships: put 
algebraically, listening is to speaking as reading is to writing. Speak- 
ing and writing have communicative intent; listening and reading 
are interpretive. 

We have devoted a good deal of attention to the likenesses and 
differences between speaking and writing. We can well afford to do 
the same for listening and reading. It would seem that the teaching 
of listening and reading is more difficult than that of the communica- 
tive skills. What corresponds to mispronunciation, faulty grammar, 
illogical statement, irrelevant association, goes on inside the hearer 
or reader, so that it is harder to detect. 

But it can be got at. Indeed, much of what we do in the class- 
room is a semiconscious attempt to test the listening ability of our 
students. Very frequently that attempt is clumsy because we have 
not reflected on the problem of listening. We say, ‘“‘now listen care- 
fully” or “pay attention now,” but we give only slight aid in explain- 
ing what listening is. As a result, much listening is merely verbalist- 
ic. Just as old-fashioned schoolmasters enjoined their pupils to 
think hard, but often had no test of the hardness of that thinking 
except the expression of pain on their pupils’ faces, so we are apt to 
think our students are listening if they glue their eyes on us with rapt 
devotion. Glued eyes are a poor indicium of active minds. © 

How then can we test and develop ability in listening? First, of 
course, we must assure ourselves that our students really hear what 
is said., The audiometer tests now usual in schools will give the first 
indication. No English teacher will want to be ignorant of individual 
faults of hearing. But that is not enough. Some people who have 
keen ears do not hear. A simple dictation test will often show indi- 
vidual quirks of audition which no instrument will reveal. Certain 
teachers have discovered to their amazement that apparent faults in 
hearing on the part of their students were really faults in their own 
speech. If the same error occurs on a number of dictated papers, let 
the teacher look to his diction. " 

A dictation test will reveal also, in a way that will impress a stu- 
dent, one serious cause of failure in listening—deficient vocabulary. 
Even English teachers sometimes become aware of the fact that a 
perfectly familiar word is only an “eye word” to them—that they 
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have never heard it spoken. Much more so with students. The pass- 
ing of oral spelling in the schools greatly decreased auditory familiar- 
ity with the hard words of the English vocabulary. Many trends in 
our current society reinforce this loss of acquaintance with the sound 
of the more abstract element of our lexicon: the drift toward greater 
informality in the speech of the educated, the deliberate limitation of 
the broadcast vocabulary, and the tendency of writing to approach 
speech. 

Vocabulary tests are usually administered as “eye word” tests. 
But there is no reason why they should not be dictated. The ordi- 
nary multiple-choice test will of course involve the memory-span 
problem: Can a student remember the five alternatives proposed as 
synonyms for the test word? The uncertainty of the answer to this 
question makes the use of some other type seem desirable. Perhaps 
best suited to our purpose is the sentence-completion test, in which 
the word to be inserted is accurately described by the sentence read 
aloud. 

The sentence-completion test has the further advantage that it 
demands a far more accurate knowledge of vocabulary, requiring as 
it does that the student supply the word. This fact allows the stu- 
dent with awareness of the connotation and the level of usage at 
which a word ordinarily stands to make use of his knowledge. Ques- 
tions may be devised to test (and teach) recognition of the level at 
which a word should be used; the following example will illustrate 
how: : 

Which of the three expressions, “‘O.K.,” “All right,” “Very well,” is the prop- 
er one to insert in these sentences: 

I. ............» your Excellency, your command shall be obeyed. 


2. ..........» pal, shoot the works. 
3. .......-.--y Mr. Jones, I'll report for work at nine. 


Tests of this type may be employed in illustrating the truth that 
every utterance depends for its meaning partly on the speaker, part- 
ly on the linguistic context, partly on the situation. Learning these 
things will go far to overcome the deficiencies of the dictionary habit. 

When a student has once learned that every person speaks a lan- 
guage of his own and that his personal language reveals much of his 
background, interests, and limitations, that student will begin to 
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look for the signals in speech which indicate these important ele- 
ments in meaning. One of the most important tasks in intelligent lis- 
tening is the discovery of a speaker’s real purpose, which is often 
quite other than his ostensible aim. This purpose may often be dis- 
covered by careful attention to the idiosyncrasies of his speech. 

At the same time, practice in discovering these individual traits 
will guard the student against substituting his own prejudices and 
interests for those of the speaker—a frequent cause of misunder- 
standing. 

Tests may also be constructed to teach the importance of context 
in determining meaning. Questions such as the following: 

Explain the meaning of “Bolshevik” in the following sentences: 

1. Trotzky was an “Old Bolshevik.” 


2. Why, Henry, you are acting like a regular Bolshevik! 
3. That haircut makes you look like a Bolshevik. 


afford opportunity for studying the intellectual and emotional ele- 
ments in a word and the changes in emphasis on the various ele- 
ments in its potential meaning. 

The importance of situation may also be brought out by such 
illustrations as the one in this question: 


Give a synonym for the word “cat” in each of the following instances: 

1. Two tiger hunters are standing in a clearing in an Indian jungle. One of 
them sees a movement in the tall grass. He touches the other on the elbow and 
whispers, “cat.” 

2. Two ladies are listening to a third lady who, at some distance, is com- 
menting on a friend of theirs. The one leans over to the other and whispers, 
cat.” 

3. Two observers are watching a group of youngsters who are listening to 
Benny Goodman. One points to a young man and says to the other, “jitter- 
bug.”’ The other looks at the young man, then shakes his head negatively and 
replies, “cat.” 

4. A mother and a small son are walking down the street. Suddenly a 
Pekingese dog appears. The son, to whom Pekingese are thus far unknown, 
points at it and shrieks, “cat!” 


“ee 


An important part of listener education should be the develop- 
ment of a consciousness of different kinds of listener purpose. Ac- 
cording to whether the purpose is purely aesthetic, as for example in 
listening to poetry, or critical, the type of attention should vary. To 
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many persons the language of English poetry is almost a foreign 
tongue. They do not realize that the poet’s chief purpose is to arouse 
emotion. Naturally this does not mean that one can appreciate poet- 
ry by listening without intellectual effort. Frequently one must 
study the vocabulary of a particular poet for some time before one 
can understand him. But one should not look for scientific knowl- 
edge in poetry. Too often students conscientiously strive to get a 
lesson or a message out of poetry which is not intended to convey 
either. Practice in listening to poetry of various types from hypnotic 
to intellectual, with a clear explanation (accompanying the reading) 
of the poem’s background, occasion, form, and purpose, will achieve 
a great deal. 

Listening to expository or persuasive prose requires a different 
attitude. Students should be taught that exposition should employ 
words of exact meaning but frequently does not; they should be 
given practice in detecting the misuse of words with resulting self- 
deception of the speaker and frequent befuddling of the hearer. The 
difficulty of pinning a word down to a single definite meaning and 
holding it there can be illustrated in almost any piece of prose. 
Materials from such books as Ogden and Richard’s The Meaning of 
Meaning or Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of Words will reinforce the 
point. Listening critically to a few radio sales talks will afford ex- 
amples in a field in which intelligent listening will be of practical 
value. 

One primary objective in listener education should be the develop- 
ment of the ability to grasp the central thought in an utterance of 
some length. The dictation of some of the tests prepared for silent 
reading will serve this purpose; reading by the teacher of paragraphs 
well suited to this exercise will help to develop the habit. 

The announcement to the members of a class at the opening of a 
semester that they may at any time be called on for an oral or 
written summary of the central idea in a chapel talk, a radio address, 
or a similar speech will do much to stimulate intelligent listening, if 
it is followed up by a half-dozen surprise calls for such summaries. 

In preparation for this exercise it should be pointed out that one 
cannot hold himself at a peak of alertness for long at a time. An 
analogue to the proper attitude for a listener to assume is found in 
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the attitude of a defensive back in a football game. As it is the foot- 
ball player’s task to single out from the onrushing interference the 
man with the ball, to seize and hold him, so it is the listener’s task to 
single out of the interfering verbiage the key word or phrase. The 
football man does not hold himself tense; he keeps himself relaxed 
but alert, saving his nervous energy for the moment when he must 
throw his full strength into grasping and holding the ball carrier. So 
the listener should be ready to seize and retain the central idea. 

I trust that this paper contains little that is new to its readers. 
But if it does serve to emphasize the importance of recognizing edu- 
cation in listening as one of our most important tasks and to suggest 
a few devices for developing intelligent listening in our students, it 
will have contributed to overcoming what President Conant has 
called the “inadequacies of the usual approach to this subject.” 
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COMMAS AND CONFORMITY 


In the April number of the English Journal J. H. McKee makes a 
small, but eloquent plea for conformity in the use of a comma before the 
conjunction in a series. With Mr. McKee’s conclusion—‘‘We are merely 
urging that the comma before the last item in a series is not always harm- 
less, but often necessary, as a signal to the reader’’—surely no one will 
quarrel. The comma is, indeed, often necessary, and whenever its func- 
tion in the sentence justifies its use, teachers may be expected to require 
it, and writers to produce it. 

But the opening paragraphs of Mr. McKee’s article are neither so 
liberal nor so reasonable, for in these paragraphs the author is not urging 
that this particular use of the comma is “often necessary”’; he is arguing 
that, whether necessary or not, it should be required, and he seems to 
resent the fact that college handbook writers prefer, but do not demand, 
the comma. Such democratic tolerance Mr. McKee regrets. He would 
have the authors of handbooks “dogmatically legislate this comma” so 
that the editors of the New Republic and the careless Freshmen alike 
might be saved from their commaless confusion. 

Fortunately, legislation, even in such a simple matter, is not within 
the jurisdiction of English instructors or handbook writers, a limitation 
which the latter, in their prefaces at least, are willing to admit. The in- 
structor may have preferences in punctuation as in other things, and his 
position may allow these preferences to assume the status of laws in his 
own classes, but the serious student of the language may perhaps be ex- 
cused if he prefers to pay more attention to the sanctions of usage than 
to the personal preferences of an individual teacher. 

Anyone who has plodded his weary way through a collection of Fresh- 
man themes will readily agree that sometimes such a comma would 
improve or clarify a sentence, even in instances less flagrantly confused 
than those which Mr. McKee has cited; but surely it is intemperate to de- 
mand that, because the careless Freshman occasionally falls short of com- 
plete communication, effective writers, whether they be editors of the 
New Republic, advertising copywriters of the Illinois Central, or merely 
competent Freshmen, should be compelled to conform to the instructor’s 
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preference. The rain, it is true, falls alike on the just and the unjust, but, 
student opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, conventions in punctua- 
tion are not acts of God. 

In reality, the question of whether or not the disputed comma would 
be desirable is an academic one. Above individual preference is the au- 
thority of usage, and though usage is often an illogical and annoying 
guide, it has a wholesome power to cancel out or minimize personal en- 
thusiasms. If a study of present usage shows that the comma before the 
conjunction in a series is optional, the instructor who would have its use 
obligatory may deprecate the lack of logic and the lack of consistency 
that usage permits. He may even console himself with the thought that 
in the best of all possible worlds the usage of all writers would coincide 
with his own. But beyond that he cannot go. There is no academy to 
which he can appeal. 

Mr. McKee does not say, but he does, by implication, suggest that the 
comma before the last item in a series is the preferred usage. As one who 
does prefer such a comma, I should like to think that the evidence sup- 
ported our choice, but constant attention to the daily newspaper begets 
the conviction that contemporary writers are humanly inconsistent. 
They put the comma in or leave it out with no apparent regard to con- 
formity, and while one may in a short time feel reasonably confident that 
he knows where Broun, Lippman, Clapper, and Dorothy Thompson stand 
on national and international issues, he will be altogether at a loss if he 
tries to decide where they stand on the issue that Mr. McKee has raised. 

Nor is this inconsistency confined to the columnists. The President of 
the United States, in a letter, presumably carefully composed, to Chancel- 
lor Hitler (April 15), twice uses the comma in question and ignores it 
once. And, lest it be suggested that Mr. Roosevelt’s punctuation, like 
his politics, is somewhat to the left of orthodoxy, it is worth observing 
that the Founding Fathers were so little impressed by the need for con- 
sistency in the use of such commas that they omitted eight of them in 
Article I of the Constitution. Examples might be added ad infinitum 
to prove what?—that on the part of those writers who establish usage 
there is little evident consistency in the treatment of the comma we are 
considering. Some use it; some don’t; many, perhaps most, insert or reject 
it as the inclination of the moment dictates. 

The task of the English instructor would probably be much simpler— 
and much less interesting—if all writers were compelled to adopt a com- 
mon pattern of punctuation, but if the instructor respects his function 
as a scientific observer of the language, he will, like the lexicographer, 
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take what is done, not what should be done, as his standard. And when 
he does so, he will gain strength to resist the temptation of requiring con- 
formity by legislation. He may even, without retreating a step from the 
ranks of good pedagogues, come to derive much pleasure and some profit 
from “unruggedly salaaming to individualism.”’ 


James M. McCrmmon 
UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO 





A SMALL PLEA FOR FACTS BEFORE LEGISLATION 


A contributor to the “College Round Table” in the April English 
Journal makes a fervent, but, as he probably knows, a futile plea for con- 
formity in the use of the comma before the conjunction in a series. Al- 
though he cries “‘Fie!”’ to the handbook writers for their wishy-washiness 
on this matter, he does not address his plea particularly to them, but to 
“the editors of our papers and magazines,” asking them to “‘dogmatically 
legislate this comma.” 

Now the writer did well not to make his plea to the handbook com- 
pilers. It is certainly not their business to legislate anything (no matter 
what their sins have been in the past). Most handbook writers know that 
their job is to report usage, even though few actually confine themselves 
to objective reporting. According to publishers’ notices, at least two 
scholars are preparing new realistic handbooks, which, when they appear, 
will probably give no comfort to anyone who wants dogmatic legislating. 
The April contributor recognizes this, even though he doesn’t like it, by 
making his appeal to the people responsible for proofreading. 

I say he did well to address the editors because it is the users and the 
editors of the users of language who manage the habits of usage; it is not 
the handbooks or teachers. That fact has finally begun to soak in after 
two generations of constant reiteration by the scientists of language. But, 
when we turn to the users of language and ask them to fix a usage, we 
should be able to offer them some reasons which are compelling. This 
means, for example, that we cannot expect any>ne to legislate against 
“due to” as an adverbial phrase; we have not an iota of evidence for 
saying that “due to” must be restricted to adjectival use; any reason 
offered would automatically proscribe ‘‘owing to,” and, by inference, any 
other modern English form which rose by “‘conversion.”’ If it is a matter 
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of “correctness” we have no reasons; we can merely state the facts of 
language etiquette. 

But there is another way to approach such a matter; the use or nonuse 
of a particular word, construction, or mark of punctuation may be judged 
by its utility, its effectiveness. Granting that omission of the comma be- 
fore the conjunction cannot be condemned as “incorrect”’ (since it is not 
observably treated as “incorrect”), one can argue that the comma is 
necessary for clarity. The writer of the April note did just that. But he 
failed to provide objective evidence that the omission of the comma af- 
fects the meaning in the slighest. It is not proof to say that a given sen- 
tence is ambiguous. In the cited examples, for instance “‘sausages and 
coffee,” the present writer sees no possible ambiguity. Surely nobody 
mixes sausages and coffee! Would anybody who reads such a phrase | 
understand that to be a new gastronomical concoction? An ex post facto, 
academic, analytical study by an English instructor might indicate that a 
reader might think of the sausages and coffee as mixed, but should stu- 
dents write for the analytical English instructor (who uses formal, not 
semantic, analysis), or for educated readers? As history shows, gram- 
marians are capable of some remarkable aberrations; who else but an 
occasional English teacher seriously thinks that one can say “I can’t 
hardly reach it” and mean “T can reach it?”’ The persistence of the fatuous 
double negative canard would argue strongly that analytical grammarians 
are poor judges of sentence meaning. 

But the point about the comma before the conjunction in a series may 
be well taken. I certainly do not know whether the comma is demanded 
for clarity or not. There should be, however, a technique for discovering 
just such things. It should not be difficult to devise some sort of com- 
prehension test to find out a few facts about the effect of inserting or 
omitting commas and other marks. Our handbooks would be unmeasur- 
ably strengthened if they could cite a few objective conclusions, reached 
in laboratory tests, about many points in punctuation. Editors and 
writers would certainly be more- receptive to advice if we could prove 
some of our cavalier dicta. And are not many English experts, especially 
in teachers colleges, in a position to have scientific studies made, possibly 
as Masters’ theses? 

James B. McMILLAN 
UNIVERSILY OF ALABAMA 
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CHECKING COMPREHENSION IN THE 
FREE-READING CLASS 


In a free or extensive reading program each pupil is allowed to read 
along the lines of his own interests. The teacher, as a guide, begins at the 
level of each child and helps him to choose better or more worth-while 
books; helps him to ascend the “literary escalator.” Although such a pro- 
gram is especially applicable to the literature class, it has also been used 
to arouse interest in science, social science, music, art, language, and even 
mathematics classes. During the past few years recreational reading has 
been accepted in theory and is being increasingly used in practice. 

“Yes,” says Miss Black, a believer in thorough checking, “‘but how do 
you know that the pupils read carefully? How do you check comprehen- 
sion when each member reads different books?” 

It is true that there is some danger of slipshod reading. But first let 
me ask if there is any more danger than when all are assigned the same 
book? Can’t and don’t pupils divide up the book, read “‘canned”’ sum- 
maries, or use other means of beating the assignment? Isn’t a pupil much 
more likely to read carefully a book he himself has chosen than one that 
has been forced upon him? Having used the free-reading program in my 
literature classes for three years, I have developed some devices which 
may prove helpful to those who feel that they must check pupils’ read- 
ing. 

CASE RECORDS 

In the first place, keep an individual card for each pupil showing I.Q., 
interests, hobbies, favorite type of reading, home conditions—if signifi- 
cant—etc. On this card enter each book as the report is handed in. In 
this way a teacher can have a complete picture of a pupil’s reading at any 
given time. 

In addition to this a seating chart should be made for each class. On 
this put the pupil’s name, the book he is reading at the moment, and any 
suggestions for him. Of course, this must be changed daily as you go 
around the room. The suggestions are gathered by noting comments 
made on book reports handed in. If a pupil is having difficulty in finding 
an interesting book, he may be helped; if he is enthusiastic about a book, 
one of the same type but better may be suggested. In this way you can 
check pupils it is necessary to see each day, can tell how much time is 
spent by an individual on each book, and can be sure that no one pupil is 
being overlooked. 

Another method of checking is to use the last week of the quarter or 
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semester in having individuals, one at a time, sit in the “quiz” chair in 
the front of the room. Read the pupil’s list of books to the group, com- 
ment on his choice and variety, and then allow the class to “let him have 
it.” Anyone who has read a book on his list may ask him a question. Of 
course, no one is supposed to answer every question correctly, but the 
trying is fun. It’s a game, you see, and if Henry asks Louise a “stickler,”’ 
she can get even with him when his turn comes. If the teacher is a good 
sport, she will even sit in the “quiz’’ chair herself. Her pupils show un- 
holy glee in trying to “stump”’ her. 


GROUP WORK 


Group discussions are another means of checking pupils’ reading as 
well as of arousing enthusiasms and of developing ideals. Such questions 
as “Is pride a desirable trait?” or “Should we be content with our place 
in life?”’ or “Are those who have committed a crime all wrong?”—when 
discussed in class in the light of books read—bring out a deeper compre- 
hension than one would ordinarily suspect. 

Of course, under the free-reading program, short selections such as 
essays, poems, short stories, and plays will frequently be read in class by 
the group as a whole. This gives an opportunity to check the whole class 
on the same piece of literature. A speed test, using a stop watch, may be 
given in order to determine the words read per minute. For this type of 
test the whole group should read the same selection, preferably eight or 
ten pages in length. Pupils are most anxious to find out their actual speed. 
They are interested to know that the average untrained adult reads about 
two hundred words per minute. The speedtest should be followed by a 
comprehension quiz on the same material; for if comprehension is not ade- 
quate, speed doesn’t count. 

If a pupil is discovered who is not reading carefully, find out why. In 
my experience practically all the difficulty has arisen when pupils of low 
ability try to read books too difficult. If they are helped individually 
to find books on their own level, there is no further lack of comprehen- 
sion. 

OBSERVATION AND INFORMAL CHATS 


Beware of trying to check every book. Don’t spoil enjoyment by con- 
tinual and fussy questioning. Much can be gleaned by pupils’ emotional 
reactions while reading in the classroom. It is not at all unusual to have a 
pupil chuckle or even laugh aloud over a humorous passage. Often, too, 
pupils will show enjoyable passages to their neighbors. Many times such 
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remarks as “Oh, heck, why does the bell have to ring?”’ show absorbed in- 
terest. 

Certainly, any teacher who is at all a student of human nature needs 
only to see Tim’s beaming face and have him tell you of Hurricane— 
“ “At’s sure a keen book. Boy! Did Nordhoff write any more like it?” — 
to be sure he read the book. What better proof do you wish that Alice 
read The Old Curiosity Shop than to be told that her mother made her 
stop reading the night before so she wouldn’t go to bed crying? If Mary 
doesn’t even hear the bell at the end of the period because of her absorp- 
tion in the story, her comprehension is probably satisfactory. Why 
should Henry be checked on Tom Sawyer when he remarks, “This is the 
third time I’ve read this book. I never enjoyed a story more’’? 

It is through informal discussion with pupils that you get your best 
check on comprehension. You must know many books yourself, though, 
for how can you chat about Lawrence’s ability as a leader among the 
Arabs or the tragedy in the Hunchback of Notre Dame unless you are 
familiar with these books? A wise teacher will make use of every oppor- 
tunity to discuss books informally with individual pupils. Let the pupils 
know that you have a genuine interest in them and want to help them 
find enjoyable books. If this interest is really sincere, you can’t stop pu- 
pils from telling you about books read. In this way you can not only 
check comprehension but you can determine interests and subtly make 
suggestions which will help the pupil develop his taste for good literature. 

If you must check books, some of the devices here mentioned may prove 
helpful. But remember your real aim is to have pupils enjoy good read- 
ing. 

PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


CLARA Happocx' 





LATIN AN AID IN INTERPRETING 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Do those college students who have studied Latin—or are studying 
it—have any advantage in an English literature course over those stu- 
dents who have had no Latin? If so, what, and how much of an ad- 
vantage? These questions persistently presented themselves to me in 
teaching survey of English literature, particularly when I noted the vary- 


* Miss Haddock is recording secretary of the Southern California Association of 
Teachers of English, affiliated with the National Council. 
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ing degrees of appreciation shown by students of the works and authors 
studied; consequently, I determined to find out the answer for myself. 

I began my investigation in my 1937-38 English literature classes, and 
continued it during the past winter. At first I gave fifty students tests 
from time te time; these tests consisted of quotations from various authors 
studied, and in these quotations uncommon words of Latin derivation 
were underlined. The student was asked either to define the word or to 
select one of four given definitions which she believed most appropriate 
for the word in question. The results were examined and tabulated; they 
showed convincingly that the students of Latin were, pretty generally, 
much better able to grasp the meaning of derivatives than those who 
knew no Latin. 

Especially revealing were the results obtained in the tests given on 
Paradise Lost and on Bacon’s Essays. Here, too, I selected fifty students 
to whom I gave fifty quotations each from Milton and Bacon. The fifty 
students represented forty schools (public and private) in twenty-eight 
cities all the way from Albuquerque to Alpena. Included in the group 
were those who had never studied Latin and those who had studied it 
for two, three, four, five, or six years. The following is a sample of the 


tests given: 
MILTON 


SELECTION 
I 
.... yonder alleys green,.... 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hand than ours to lop their wanton growth. 


Manuring means: fertilizing, tending by hand, cutting, watering 
2 
Our prison strong immures us round.... . 
Immures means: fortifies, protects, walls in, houses 


3 
.... gates of burning adamant 
Barred over us prohibit all egress. 


Adamant means: sulphur, white rock, steel, platinum 
Egress means: looking out, admittance, going out, stepping round 
DEFINITION 


4 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine. . . . . 








test in 1938-39. 
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5 
.... had not their mouths 
With hideous orifice gaped on us wide 
Portending hollow truce. 
6 


Thee, Father, first they sung, Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, 
Throned inaccessible. 


BACON 
SELECTION 
7 
A good continued speech without a good speech of interlocution shows slowness. 
Interlocution means: elocution, humorous discourse, speech between, oratory 
8 
Whoever is out of patience is out of possession of his soul. 
Patience means: meekness, long-suffering, kindness, temperance 


DEFINITION 
9 
Parsimony is one of the best [ways to enrich] and yet it is not innocent. 
10 
Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale . . . . are great means to enrich. 


Figures 1 and 2 denote the results obtained. 

In addition to the broader interpretation of English which students 
of Latin possessed over those who had had no Latin, I discovered other 
advantages which Latin distinctly gave to students of English: (1) an 
advantage in spelling; (2) an advantage in syllabication; (3) an advantage 
in choosing the precise word to express the meaning; (4) a larger working 
vocabulary together with an increased facility in using both the spoken 
and the written word. 

Since completing my experiment I have read the splendid article: 
“Latin an Important Factor in Developing Skill in Reading English’” 
and rejoice that there is a reawakening appreciation of the aid which a 
knowledge of Latin gives to students of English. 


& 


SISTER ROSE ANTHONY 


COLLEGE OF Mount SAINT JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Mount SAINT JOsEPH, OHIO 


* By Stella S. Center, Education, December, 1938, pp. 201-6. -- 








CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Beginning with the present issues of the English Journal and of College 
English, it is planned to devote some space each month to the discussion of 
such problems of current English usage as may be raised by the readers of 
these journals. The task of conducting this department will be undertaken 
by the Committee on Current English of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, which has for its function the dissemination of information 
about the English language. 

Not infrequently a teacher requires information about the extent of use 
of some particular word or expression beyond that which is furnished by 
the average textbook, but has not at hand the dictionaries and scholarly 
works where such information is to be found. It is just such a need that 
this department is designed to serve. The members of the Current Eng- 
lish Committee will welcome any queries or communications from readers 
of the English Journal or College English. All communications should be 
addressed to Current English Forum, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, 
Chicago. 

COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH 
ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 
PorTER G. PERRIN 


“Is Current English Usage purely American? How does it compare with 
Fowler’s King’s English?” 
H. R. S. 


First of all, it must be remembered that Current English Usage consists 
of two parts. Part I reports a survey of punctuation practices among 
publishers of books, newspapers, and magazines. In gathering the data 
for this survey, fifty-four publishers of books, twenty-three publishers of 
magazines, and sixty-seven newspaper publishers were consulted—a to- 
tal of one hundred and forty-one informants. These included twelve 
British book-publishing houses, three English magazines, and twelve news- 
papers (including two Canadian), making a total of seventy-seven. 
Roughly, then, the punctuation survey is represented by one British in- 
formant to five American. 

The second part of Current English Usage consists of a survey of 
opinion about the status of usage of two hundred and twenty-nine words 
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and expressions frequently condemned in school grammars. These were 
submitted to various groups of judges, authors, editors, businessmen, etc., 
but the ratings given in boldface type in the body of the text represent the 
combined judgment of thirty authorities on the English language and its 
history. Of these thirty authorities, five were British, one was a Canadian, 
and one was a Danish scholar. Although these judges often indicated by 
their comments that they were fully aware of the differences between 
British and American English, their opinions may have been unconscious- 
ly colored by their linguistic background. As in the punctuation survey, 
the ratio of British to Americans is about one to five. | 

Fowler’s King’s English can scarcely be said to be a survey of usage at 
all. Its attitude toward language standards is illustrated by the following 
phrase which occurs in the Introduction: ‘To illustrate by living ex- 
amples with the name of a reputable authority attached to each, all 
blunders that observation shows to be common.” A large number of the 
illustrative citations are drawn from English newspapers. 

So far as concerns its attitude toward American English, two further 
statements are apropos: “‘Americanisms are foreign words and should be 
so treated”’ (p. 23); ““The English and the American language and litera- 
ture are both good things; but they are better apart than mixed”’ (p. 25). 


“T will deeply appreciate it if you will tell me which is considered the 
better usage—repertoire or repertory. Would you tell me, further, whether 
or not there are circumstances under which the use of one or the other of 


these would be preferable?” 
C. J. B. 


It is doubtful that either of the words can be considered better than the 
other. The difference between them consists chiefly in the fact that reper- 
tory was borrowed from the French during the sixteenth century and has 
been in the language long enough to conform to the native accentual pat- 
tern with its heaviest stress on the first syllable, while repertoire represents 
a reborrowing of the same word about the middle of the past century and 
has retained the French stress pattern as well as the present French sound 
of 01 as wa. 

The use of repertoire is more frequently confined to a stock of dramatic 
or musical pieces which a company or player is prepared to perform, 
whereas repertory has always meant any kind of list or index. However, all 
competent authorities indicate that repertory may be and is used in the 


specialized sense of repertoire. 
A. H. M. 


t Italics mine.—A. H. M. 
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A NEW POETRY MAGAZINE 


A new magazine of verse featuring contemporary American poets pub- 
lished its first issue during the past summer under the name Furioso. 
Archibald MacLeish contributes an introductory letter and William Car- 
los Williams, E. E. Cummings, Selden Rodman, and John Peale Bishop 
are among the authors represented. The magazine is to appear quarterly 
and sells for thirty cents a copy. The editorial address is 1456 Yale Sta- 
tion, New Haven, Connecticut. 





A NEW LITERARY REVIEW 


A new international review devoted to the problems of literature was 
recently launched by Dr. John Hankiss, professor of literature at the 
University of Debrecen, Hungary. The publication is called Helicon and 
is published by Pantheon, Amsterdam, Holland. Fernand Baldensperger, 
of Harvard University, is president of the editorial board, and the mem- 
bers of the board include representatives of England, the United States, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Hungary, Italy, and Poland. 

The inclusion of contributors from the fascist countries raises the 
question of the sincerity and the freedom of the scholarship which the 
new periodical will represent. 

The new magazine, which has three issues a year, contains nearly 
two hundred pages of editorial matter in five languages. 





REBUILDING A CHINESE UNIVERSITY 


A consignment of some three hundred volumes, contributed mostly by 
members of the Stanford University English faculty, has just been sent 
forward to Yunnan, where the Tsing Hua University, recently closed by 
the invading Japanese, is now located. Miss Anna M. Bille, of Stanford 
University, who has had many years of experience in teaching English 
at Tsing Hua and other Chinese colleges, has sent an appeal for books to 
be sent to the relocated university. Books most urgently needed are those 
on the teaching of English literature in secondary schools; books of selec- 
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tions, especially essays; and books on the history of Western literature, 
Chaucer to Shakespeare and Milton. Teachers of English who wish to 
send books may address them to Mrs. Ruth Headley, secretary of the 
English department of Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 





THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Siegfried Sassoon, member of a distinguished English family and 
brought up in a household full of artistic associations, early wrote slim 
volumes of richly decorated verse of the pre-Raphaelite kind, later a very 
telling and clever parody of the early American poems of Mr. John Mase- 
field, ““The Daffodil Murderer.”” How the World War swept away that 
easygoing, insular paradise of the English upper class in which Sassoon 
had spent his youth is described by V. de Sola Pinto in the current issue 
of English, the magazine of the English Association, London. Sassoon’s 
war experiences, which he relates in the last pages of The Memoirs of a 
Fox-hunting Man and in its sequels in the trilogy called Sherston’s 
Memoirs, revealed to him the whole world of ugly realities which were 
entirely outside the range of vision of the comfortable community to 
which he belonged. A very interesting volume of his poems called The 
Old Huntsman, published in 1917, transformed him into a voice for thou- 
sands of his inarticulate fellow-sufferers, telling the world of the real 
horrors which lay behind the facade of romantic militarism. Some of these 
poems are lyrics and sonnets, others anecdote poems; still others echo 
Rupert Brooke’s conception of war as a deliverance. But the war poems 
which made Sassoon famous are his realistic descriptions of trench war- 
fare, like “‘Golgotha” and ‘‘The Redeemer,” and the satiric, anti-war 
poems like “‘The Blighters,”’ in which the poet shatters the conventional 
belief that soldiers returning from the front gladly accepted the patriotic 
ideals of those who kept the home fires burning. 

Sassoon’s post-war poetry is not so well known, although his semi- 
autobiographical trilogy, Sherston’s Progress, has won a wide popularity. 
For a long time his post-war verse continued the campaign of satire 
against those who shut their eyes to the horror of modern warfare, but 
more recently he has revived the colloquial, semihumorous anecdote poem 
dealing with the contemporary scene, as in ‘The Blues at Lords” and 
“Concert Interpretation.”’ Sassoon’s most characteristic poetry of the 
post-war period, however, is neither realistic nor satirical but a return to 
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that “‘solitary-minded” contemplative art in which he is most entirely 
himself. In this less well-known poetry he has reached a new public, as 
he has done with his prose works. It is difficult to say which part of Sas- 
soon is the more admirable or the more likely to be enduring—his testi- 
mony against war in the twentieth century (comparable with the testi- 
mony of Byron and Shelley against tyranny in the nineteenth), or his 
creation of an island of peace where the spirit can find refreshment in a 
world of turbulence and chaos. 


Reporting upon the sessions of the Third Writers’ Congress in the 
Saturday Review, Joseph Hilton Smyth reports that the sessions showed 
a genuine breadth of view, both as to literature and politics. While one 
faction believes that the novelist or other literary artist requires more 
than a political theme, that a proletarian novel, for example, does not 
necessarily possess merit because of its theme, another insists that the 
novelist today must inevitably escape greatness and expect a deserved 
neglect if he fails to seize as literary material the social forces in conflict 
today. On the whole, the Congress this year exhibited less bland ac- 
ceptance of the proletarian novel as a work of excellence per se. 

In an election sponsored by the Booksellers’ Guild of America on the 
question of the best published writing of the year, the Congress awarded 
first place to John Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath for fictional work, Car! 
Van Doren’s Benjamin Franklin for biography, G. E. R. Gedye’s Be- 
trayal in Central Europe for history, and Kenneth Fearing’s Dead Reckon- 
ing for poetry. Ruth McKenney’s Industrial Valley, the subject of some 
controversy on one of the programs of the Congress, was given second 
place in the voting for historical books and first place under the heading, 
“Other Non-fiction.” 

In summarizing the proceedings of the poetry session of the Congress, 
William Rose Benet declared, “It was a stirring finale. The long program 
left no time for general discussion. They say—and the present writer can 
well believe it—that it was the best attended and most stimulating poetry 
session the League of American Writers has carried through.”’ 


In discussing the surrealist influence in contemporary English and 
American poetry in the July, 1939, issue of Poetry Magazine, H. R. Hays 
advances the view that surrealism, temporarily eclipsed as a result of the 
shocks of the economic crises, still exerts a powerful influence upon the 
poetry of today. Since Francois Aragon and André Breton, who pub- 
lished their manifestoes to surrealism almost twenty years ago, the wide- 
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spread unrest of economic security and the threats of war have taken 
away from surrealism the power to shock, and more active and concrete 
directions have been given to the forms of social protest. Nevertheless, 
writers like Harold Rosenberg and Charles Ford reflect the strength and 
vitality which surrealism, with its sense of magic and its appeal to 
psychoanalysis, from which it drew emotional power, offers. In the pres- 
sure of immediate events and the melodrama of the headlines, poetry 
often becomes a meaningless twitter or relapses into nonpoetry, so that 
only the stoutest imagination can ride the contemporary earthquake; 
and the surrealist influence has been a source of plasticity which has en- 
abled both Rosenberg and Ford to live objectively in the present and still 
remain poets. 


Thoreau is more widely read today than any other writer—including 
Emerson—among the so-called classic writers of our tradition, according 
to the view advanced by Henry Seidel Canby in the July 15, 1939, issue 
of the Saturday Review of Literature. His enviable place in American liter- 
ature is due in part to the fact that he was and is without qualification a 
great critic of values in living—perhaps the greatest among modern writ- 
ers in English. It is true that his times were fruitful in criticism of the 
values men set upon their ways of living. Carlyle’s career, for example, 
was built upon such criticism; Ruskin carried it into a war against the 
debasement of industrialism; and Emerson set new values for souls 
starved by formalized religion. But it was Thoreau who went to the 
desert to live his belief, and it was he who spoke direct to the condition 
of everyday men who were unable to do what they wanted, even to know 
what they wanted. 

Thoreau’s lasting success is due also to his power over words, his 
ability to give age-old ideas their final form. Notwithstanding many 
faults in design and execution, his best writing brought a masterpiece out 
of the disorder. Thoreau’s best nature studies are good not on account 
of their science but because of their flowing garment of words. His dis- 
cussions of values are not so much philosophy as a creation in words of 
the man himself. 

Early critics of Thoreau interpreted his withdrawal from society as an 
evidence of egoism. They could not see that while the reformers of Thor- 
eau’s time were concentrating on the evils of Negro slavery, he was 
prophetically criticizing the slavery of the industrial civilization of the 
time. In the days following the Civil War, Thoreau’s sarcasm heaped 
upon gold diggers and promoters, buried under their own wealth, an- 
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noyed the northern or western readers who saw manifest destiny building 
the greatest of plutocracies under their eyes. It was Thoreau’s nature 
scenes from Walden which gave him a richly deserved vogue as a nature 
writer and kept him in moderate popularity uutil the writers of the 
romantic back-to-nature movement of the eighties, nineties, and early 
1900’s picked him up. Not until the twentieth century, and particularly 
the 1930’s, when daily living in America was no longer invigorated by the 
excitement of the moving frontier, and the economic system no longer 
promised even the illusion of individual freedom, was the perennial 
timeliness of Thoreau discovered. 


Margaret Culkin Banning believes that books without any moral 
standards or any hope of them are beginning to approach the end of a 
blind street. Writing in the Saturday Review of Literature for July 1, 1939, 
Mrs. Banning advances the view that while the modern reading public is 
no longer satisfied with heroines who have only a smug virtue to adorn 
them, readers want to be reminded of the fact that there are a great many 
fine women in the world who are making something out of their lives, 
and unless fiction does portray such people the public will turn to some- 
thing other than fiction. Authors find it hard to keep on making interest- 
ing stories out of people who are only game and unafraid and headed for 
the rocks. Alcoholism is all right for a fictional setting for awhile, but 
unless the writer can establish his heroines in life he must end on a sour 
note, which is personal catastrophe but not important tragedy. 

If realistic fiction is to hold its readers today, reasons Mrs. Banning, it 
must have as much of the mordl pattern as has sound contemporary bi- 
ography. The Grapes of Wrath, for example, is written in the modern 
spirit. There is plenty of sex in the story. But it is shown as it is, withered 
with age, youthfully urgent, careless, tied up with pleasure and incon- 
venience and pain and starvation. The heroine—one of the finest of many 
years—is Ma Joad in the full quality of her moral courage. Fiction needs 
heroes and heroines in the literal sense quite as much as the world does. 


“The worst criticism of our ten-cent-store civilization—and it is a 
devastating one,” observes Margaret Marshall in a recent issue of the 
Nation, “is that good books are still a luxury.’’ So long as a book is priced 
at two and one-half or three or four dollars, mass production will pass it 
by. The publishing business has not been geared to the merchandising 
of cheap books, and so a two-and-one-half-dollar book is more likely to 
yield profits than a one-dollar item. The result has been that the reading 
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public has been conditioned to regard books as luxuries and read maga- 
zines, of which the cost is paid by advertisers, not by readers. 

With the appearance of the “‘Pocket Books,’’ a new series of reprints of 
pocket size and pocket weight selling for twenty-five cents each, the 
possibility of reaching a potential market for cheap books, which the edi- 
tor of the new series puts at thirty million, suggests itself at once. In New 
York City, for example, Macy’s sold 695 copies the first day the “Pocket 
Books” were displayed there, and a small cigar stand sold 110 copies in 
the first day and a half. Since the demand from nonbookstore outlets is 
much greater than from book and department stores, new markets are 
being reached. Present plans are to release ten new titles each month, 
to be printed, like the first group, on opaque paper, with excellent type 
and with an unabridged text. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


In a “Letter to the President and the Dean” of the college, Davida 
McCaslin, head of the department of English of Millikin University, sets 
forth the specifications for an ideal teacher. The “‘Letter,”’ which is pub- 
lished in the Journal of Higher Education for June, 1939, sets down “a 
sort of creed for teachers of English in an undergraduate college of a 


living sort—of a college which is committed to the humanizing of knowl- 
edge.” 

The teacher of English, according to Miss McCaslin, cannot be a 
scholar who considers teaching an annoying hindrance to his own work 
of adding this and that to the sum of human knowledge. Without an 
operating knowledge of educational psychology, his learning will profit 
him little. The ideal teacher of English realizes sooner or later that the 
accumulation of literary information by his students is a by-product of 
his task—though not an unimportant one; but even instilling a knowledge 
of or delight in literary aesthetics, valuable as it may be, is not his ulti- 
mate aim. He will seek for his students a growing sense of life—the 
breadth and richness of its delight, the multiplicity of its responsibilities, 
and the rewards of its passions and of its suffering. 

The class in composition will not be too elementary to interest the 
teacher of English. Since the most important thing about writing is to 
have something to say, the class will logically be much occupied with con- 
tent and with reading, not exclusively with tinkering sentences and jug- 
gling words—may, indeed, be concerned with any subject of human in- 
terest. On the other hand, it may center on all the details of literary 
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technique. But the teacher realizes that correctness is only one means 
of the effectiveness that every writer or speaker seeks. 

In selecting a teacher for the college course in English, therefore, let 
us choose one with a general education. It would be better if his college 
course and even his graduate work were not too heavily weighted with 
literary studies, so that he goes to a course of lectures on Santayana’s 
philosophy with little or no reference to his poetry, not conscientiously 
but with spontaneous appetite. The more he knows of the other fine arts, 
the better; and, more important, the more genuine delight he takes in 
them, the richer will be his teaching. And, of course, he will have an 
omnivorous and voracious appetite for books of all kinds from all over the 
world through all time in many fields. 

The ideal teacher of English will be able to project himself in all the 
richness and variety of his interests and of his wisdom and of his nature; 
and will at the same time be able to do something more, something that 
does not produce imitation but sets up many kinds of activities with 
people around him. 


Is poetry dying? Some have taken the view that prose has both usurped 
its field and developed a superior technique. Others believe that poetry 
represents a way of thinking suitable to primitive peoples but no longer 
needed. Still others assert that the spread of rationalism has robbed it of 
materials and its excuse for being. 

Professor Robert M. Gay, writing in the English Leaflet for June, 1939, 
expresses a profound belief that our age, like any other age, is poetic. 
Some ages do not speak their poetic experiences in the reading of poetry. 
Perhaps ours is finding it in fiction, sports and games, motion pictures, 
engineering, invention, and in the more exciting spectacle of current 
history. But no one can possibly tell when it may turn to poetry. Only 
a year ago Mr. Yeats said that our age has produced more good poetry 
than any of the same length since the early seventeenth century. More- 
over, we have produced more good poetry since 1900 than during our 
entire previous history. And teachers of classes in advanced composition 
will testify that so much amateur verse has never been written as is being 
written here in America now. 

The poet does not write for today or tomorrow but for the future and 
permanency. The modern poet should maintain the boast of poets of an 
earlier day, who declared, “‘Not marble nor the gilded monuments of 
princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme.” 

Professor Gay raises the question whether the popular indifference to 
poetry may not perhaps be to some extent a valid criticism of the kind of 
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poetry being written. Perhaps many of our poems are too short, too sub- 
jective, too subtle, too private in idea and technique. Many a painter 
might gain not only fame but permanency by painting the neighborhood 
policeman or a vacant lot instead of turning out a series of abstractions 
entitled ““‘Composition in Line,” and do so without surrendering a single 
one of his ideals. So, too, a poet might use his mastery of techniques upon 
familiar subjects and thereby show the public that the familiar subjects 
need not be cheaply or sentimentally handled. 

But perhaps what poetry needs most is now blood drawn from the 
reservoirs of racial and social experience—as Auden and Spender and 
MacLeish are advocating. Modern theorizing about aesthetics has made 
poets attempt to sterilize or essentialize their poetry in the direction of 
pure art. 


In his excellent brief historical survey of European influences upon 
American higher education, in the Educational Record for April, 1939, 
President W. H. Cowley notes the powerful influence which the German 
universities exercised upon our own during the nineteenth century and 
during the twentieth century up to the outbreak of the World War. 
Among the profound effects which the German models had upon educa- 
tion was the undermining of the close personal relations between students 
and professors which had characterized all colleges until the influx of 
German ideology. Faculty members, seeking the newly prized label of 
the professoriate—the doctorate of philosophy—no longer had time to be 
interested in their students. Their increases in salary and their elevations 
in rank were to be determined by the number of their scientific and schol- 
arly publications. Fifty-five years ago, for example, the Harvard faculty 
consisted of 189 members, of whom only nineteen had their Ph.D.’s. 
During the same year the Michigan faculty was made up of 88 members, 
only six of whom had Ph.D.’s. Today a great army of college teachers 
have become entangled in what William James called ‘“‘the Ph.D. octo- 
pus.” 

Since the World War there has been an effort at the development of new 
objectives suited to the needs of American life. Particularly the problem 
of student housing, provision for individual differences, and emphasis up- 
on the student’s social life have marked more recent developments in 
American higher education. 


Professor Paul Witty summarizes and interprets in Educational Trends 
for July-August, 1939, some of the recent evidence concerning the effects 
of changed environment upon the intelligence levels of children. Startling 
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deviations in the I.Q.’s of children were found by numerous investigators, 
particularly by members of the staff of the University of Iowa. Dr. Witty 
concludes from the various investigations that hereditary predisposition 
is not, in the case of intelligence, the limiting factor it has so universally 
been assumed to be. If one grants, therefore, that alterations in intelli- 
gence are possible, a discovery of those situations and conditions which 
promote intellectual development becomes a task of prime importance. 

Among the conditions for continuous, steady growth, including gain in 
1.Q., are the affectionate and sympathetic guidance of parents and the 
provision of an environment rich in opportunities for the development of 
character. Mr. Witty quotes with approval the following passage from 
Dr. Daniel Prescott’s Emotion and the Educative Process as one illustra- 
tion of the significance of these data: 

We must contend that the more or less rigid daily routines of the school and 
the limited formal assignments and discussions of curricular material interfere 
with normal motivation and break down interest and curiosity. Let any adults 
who have just completed the reading of an absorbing book imagine what it 
would have done to his interest to read it at the rate of five or ten pages a day 
over a period of one or two months, meantime making analyses of plots, lan- 
guage, structure, use of words, and the like. .... The trouble, of course, arises 
from the stress laid upon the intellectual aspects of school life to the exclusion 
or relative neglect of the emotional or affective side of experience. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


INFORMAL RECEPTION AND BUFFET SUPPER, 6:00 P.M. 
Reception Committee 
Officers of the Council 
Chairmen of Council Committees 
Members of New York Committee on Entertainment 
Dub ey Migs, New York City, Chairman 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00 P.M. 
Unifying the English Program for the Individual 
Address of Welcome— 
President’s Address—Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois 
Articulation of Elementary and High School—Frederick H. Bair, Superin- 
tendent, Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 
Some Problems of Integration—T. R. McConnell, University of Minne- 
sota 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 1 


GENERAL SESSION, 9:00 A.M. 


The Place of Literature in Developing Personality 
Presiding, Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois 
Literature and Human Values—Louise Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College 
The Novel as an Educative Force—Harlan Hatcher, Ohio State Univer- 
sity 
The Development of Social Attitudes through Literature—L. H. Buck- 
ingham, University of Newark 
Universities and the Drama—Allardyce Nicoll, Yale University 


Noon LUNCHEON MEETINGS 
1. Elementary Reading 


2. International Relations 


Steering Committee: Ida T. Jacobs, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Chairman; Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College; 
John J. De Boer, Chicago Teachers College 
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Presiding, Sophia C. Camenisch, Chicago Teachers College 


Speaker: Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of International 
Relations, Columbia University 


3. Creative Writing 


Steering Committee: Howard Edminster, Lowell High School, San 
Francisco, Chairman; Laurence H. Conrad, New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair; Mellie John, Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois 


Presiding, Laurence H. Conrad, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Montclair 


An Analysis of the Creative Process with Implications for Guiding It— 
Lester E. Angene, Shore School, Euclid, Ohio 


The Folk Basis of Literary Communication—Benjamin A. Botkin, 
Folklore Editor, Federal Writers Project, Washington, D.C. 


The Demands of Creative Writing on Teacher and Student—Belle 
McKenzie, West Seattle High School, Seattle 


Panel discussion 


4. Drama 


Steering Committee: Carl G. Wonnberger, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan, Chairman; Mary Clancy, Madison High School, 
Rochester, New York; Gerald Voelker, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota 


Everyone Wants the Ideal Play—Barrett Clark, Dramatists’ Guild of 
America 


The Case for Classic Drama on the Modern Stage—Bram Nossen (Shake- 
spearean actor of long experience) 


5. College-Literature 


Steering Committee: Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan, Chairman; 
Fred Lorsch, Iowa State College; Merritt Y. Hughes, University of 
Wisconsin 
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Presiding, Warner Rice, University of Michigan 


A Program for the National Council of Teachers of English—Howard 
Mumford Jones, Harvard University 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS, 2:00 P.M. 


1. Reading 


2. Language and Semantics 


Steering Committee: Elbert Lenrow, Fieldston School, New York City, 
Chairman; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Teachers College; Max J. 
Herzberg, Public Schools, Newark 


Presiding, Elbert Lenrow, Fieldston School, New York City 


The General Setting—Charlotte Tyler, Secretary, Orthological Com- 
mittee, The Payne Fund, New York City 


Language in the Secondary School—Louis C. Zahner, Groton School, 
Groton, Massachusetts 


Language and Literature—Babette Deutsch, New York City 


3. Curriculum-Literature 


4. Speech 


5. Composition 


6. Standards for Motion Pictures and Newspapers 


7. Radio Conference 


8. Individual Differences 
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9. Articulation 


Steering Committee: Margaret Southwick, Gary Public Schools, Gary, 
Indiana, Chairman; C. D. Thorpe, University of Michigan; Elizabeth 
Drake, Binghampton Public Schools, Binghampton, New York; 
Emily Orcutt, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois; Milton 
Cohler, Chicago Public Schools; Maude McBroom, State University 
of Iowa 


Presiding, Margaret Southwick, Gary Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 


Topic: Articulating the Program in English 


Important Developments in the History of Articulation—Herbert S. 
Weet, 1929 Chairman of Committee on Articulation for the De- 
partment of Superintendence, N.E.A. 


Specific Programs in Articulation— 


Symposium: Trouble Spots and Administrative Devices for Removing 
Them 


In the Elementary School—Margaret L. White, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary English, Public Schools, Cleveland 


In the High School—Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language 
Education, Public Schools, Detroit 


In the Technical School— 
In the College— 


10. Content and Procedure for Gifted Pupils 


11. College Clinic 
Presiding, Warner G. Rice, University of Michigan 


The English Association: A Model for the College Section—Jesse R. 
Derby, Iowa State College 


Our Social Contract—Merritt Y. Hughes, University of Wisconsin 


Responsibilities of the English Teacher in the Urban University—Win- 
field H. Rogers, Western Reserve University 


The Necessity for the Ivory Tower—Earl Daniels, Colgate University 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:30 P.M. 


ANNUAL BANQUET, 6:30 P.M. 
Toastmaster, E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley 
: The Creative Approach to Words—Hughes Mearns, New York University 
: (Subject to be announced)—Pearl Buck 
: American English—Harry Morgan Ayres, Columbia University 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 9:30 P.M. 


i SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2 


PuBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE BREAKFAST, 8:00 A.M. 





SECTION MEETINGS, 9:00 A.M. 


1. Elementary School 


2. Junior High School 


3. Senior High School 


4. Teachers College 


Steering Committee: Ida A. Jewett, Columbia University, Chairman; 
C. S. Pendleton, George Peabody College for Teachers; C. R. Rounds, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton 


Theme: Ends and Means in English Teaching 
Speaker: Louise M. Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College 
Discussion: C. S. Pendleton, Leader; Franklin T. Baker, Charles Swain 


Thomas, Allan Abbott, Walter Barnes, Dora V. Smith, E. G. Doudna, 
Helene W. Hartley, and C. R. Rounds 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


5. College 


Joint Session of the College Section of the Council, Warren G. Rice, 
Chairman, with the College Conference on English in the Central 
Atlantic States, Helen Lockwood, Vassar College, President; Karl 
J. Holzknecht, New York University, Secretary. A strong program 
is being arranged. 

A. Who Should Teach College English? 
B. What Is the Proper Training for a College Teacher of English? 
C. What Can Scholarship Contribute to the Teaching of College 
English? 
. How Can Teaching Be Evaluated? 


(Speakers to be announced) 


6. English Organizations 


7. Journalism 


JOINT MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF JOURNALISM 
DIRECTORS AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Chairman, William E. Blake, Hartford High School, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut 


News in the Making or the Significance of World-Events—George Gallup, 
American Institute of Public Opinion, New York City 


The Newspaper and Social Leadership—Lee A. White, Detroit News, 
Detroit 


8. Technological Aids 


9. English in Vocational Schools 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 1:00 P.M. 


Poetry Comes of Age in America—Joseph Auslander, Office of the Con- 
sultant in English Poetry, Library of Congress 


Regional Literature of the South—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


al 
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BEST SELLERS OF THE WEEK PRECEDING 
SEPTEMBER 9 


The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 

The Web and the Rock, by Thomas Wolfe. Harper. 

Black Narcissus, by Rumer Godden. Little, Brown. 

. Next to Valour, by John Jennings. Macmillan. 

. Captain Horatio Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. Little, Brown. 
. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 

Not Peace but a Sword, by Vincent Sheean. Doubleday, Doran. 
. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman-Curl. 

. Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln. Little, Brown. 

. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 


* Compiled from the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of ninety-five bookstores. 
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ROBERT BURNS, MAN AND POET 


That Professor DeLancey Ferguson’s Pride and Passion" is unique 
among books on Robert Burns I think will be generally conceded. The 
quality of the book is owing to Professor Ferguson’s personal and pro- 
fessional equipment. As a thorough and relentless scholar endued with a 
remarkably original and unpedantic approach to literature, he has pro- 
duced the only indispensable volume on Burns as a poet and as a man. 
Quite possibly, too. Pride and Passion is indispensable to anyone inter- 
ested in the aesthetics of the romantic poet. 

Unfortunately, a true estimate of Burns as a poet and a true knowl- 
edge of him as a man has been derived from two general sources, each 
distinguished for passionate special pleading: first, the sentimental and 
frequently nationalistic glorification of the Burns societies (which are 
very likely Professor Ferguson’s natural enemies) and second, the undoc- 
umented and unsubstantiated romantic biographies, such as Mrs. Cars- 
well’s. Few readers of Burns have gone beyond such sources to find the 
facts in estimable and scholarly books like Professor Snyder’s. The result 
is that most readers and a horrifyingly large number of students think of 
Burns as an uncultivated and Scottish Edgar Guest, who adds, however, 
to the Guest appeal, a racy and catholic taste in women. Pride and Pas- 
sion will do more than any extant volume to lead readers to true under- 
standing and appreciation of the “‘essential’’ Burns. A lively style, a 
fresh approach, a wide learning, deep scholarship, and as we might expect 
from an authority on Mark Twain, a nice sense of humor, make Pride and 
Passion an indispensable corrective and a joyous experience. 

Professor Ferguson’s purpose in Pride and Passion is not to moralize 
or to deprecate: it is to interpret. In Professor Ferguson’s words he has 
set out to discover what “‘sort of a man was Robert Burns? I have there- 
fore discarded time-sequence in favour of the relationship of everyday life 
in which Burns most clearly reveals his personality.” With no ax to grind 
except that interpretative one, he shows the real Burns, who, 
was not the dropper of tears over ploughed-under weeds but the man who 
brought in the neighbours for a kirnnight and kissed the lasses after every 

* By DeLancey Ferguson, Pride and Passion: Robert Burns, 1759-1796. Cambridge: 
Oxford University Press, 1939. $3.00. 
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dance; the man who sat by farmers’ ingles and on ale-house benches listening to 
the racy earthy talk of his people and storing his mird with folk sayings and 
old songs. He was not ashamed of being a Scottish peasant, the heir of all 
the picturesque and frequently bawdy tradition of Scots folk literature. Neither 
was the man who wrote, “But yet the light that led astray was begot from Heav- 
en,” ashamed of his human nature. But his worshippers are ashamed of the 
best of his nature and his work. 


To accomplish his purpose Professor Ferguson departs, as he says, 
from the usual chronological approach. His first chapter, “Scotland,” is as 
fine a piece of historical reconstruction as I have read, though it is of 
course limited to those aspects pertinent to Burns. The remaining chap- 
ters represent groupings of material for the purposes of penetrating Burns 
and his work: ii, “Education,” iii, “Men,” iv, “Women,” v, “Liveli- 
hood,” vi, “Song,” vii, ““The Scot.” 

Professor Ferguson has eschewed secondary sources; in his words, re- 
lying principally on ‘“‘Burns’s own letters and poems, and the letters and 
other records of his immediate contemporaries.’”’ He has also deliberately 
omitted footnotes, merely mentioning the fact that in “‘a score of articles 
in various journals during the past decades I have presented, and fully 
documented, the evidence on many controversial points.’’ It may be use- 
ful to depart from Professor Ferguson’s practice to bring together in one 
footnote his work on Burns.’ 


“Burns and the Indies in 1788,” Modern Language Notes, May, 1929, pp. 393-5; 
“The Text of Burns’s Passion’s Cry,” ibid., February, 1930, pp. 99-102; “Some Notes 
on Burns’s Reading,” ibid., June, 1930, pp. 370-77; ““Burns and Hugh Blair,” ibid., 
November, 1930, pp. 440-46; “Against Two Things I Am Fixed as Fate,” ibid., April, 
1931, pp. 232-36; “Burns and Jenny Clow,” ibid., March, 1933, pp. 168-72. “Robert 
Burns and Maria Riddell,” Modern Philology, XXVIII, No. 2 (November, 1930), 169- 
84; “The Suppressed Poems of Burns,” ibid., XXX, No. 1 (August, 1932), 53-60; 
“The Earliest Obituary of Burns: Its Authorship and Influence,” ibid., XXXII, No. 
2 (November, 1934), 179-84. “In Defense of R. H. Cromek,” Philological Quarterly, 
IX, No. 3 (July, 1930), 239-48; “Some Aspects of the Burns Legend,” ibid., XI, No. 
3 (July, 1932), 263-73; “Maria Riddell’s Sketch of Burns,” ibid., XIII, No. 3 (July, 
1934), 261-06. “Canceled Passages in the Letters of Robert Burns to George Thompson,” 
PMLA, XLIII, No. 4 (December, 1928), 1110-20; “‘New Light on the Burns-Dunlop 
Estrangement,” ibid., XLIV, No. 4 (December, 1929), 1106-15; “‘Burns’s Journal of 
His Border Tour,” ibid., XLLX, No. 4 (December, 1934), 1107~—15; ““Some New Burns 
Letters,” ibid., LI, No. 4 (December, 1936), 975-84. “Burns and the Drama,” Scots 
Magazine, XXI (new ser., 1934), 278-86. “A Burns Letter: Clarinda’s Old Age,” 
Scotsman (Edinburgh) December 14, 1931; “Burns Manuscripts: Some Last Docu- 
ments,” ibid., January 18, 1934; “Burns and Jean Armores: Notes on Some New 
Material,” ibid., July 24, 1937. “‘ ‘Antique’ Smith and His Forgeries of Robert Burns,” 
Colophon, Part XIII (1933). 
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To me the most interesting and indispensable chapter is the sixth, 
“Song,” which is an admirably executed history of Burns, the poet. Pro- 
fessor Ferguson takes us here into the intricate functioning of Burns’s 
poetic imagination. By putting together two of Professor Ferguson’s 
phrases, the nature of the poetic process in Burns may be suggested: It 
was the fruit of emotion expressing itself spontaneously to music. Under 
the stimulus of rhythm or a native song he expressed personal or folk 
emotion. And Professor Ferguson points out that as Burns grew older 
his dependence on music became greater, implying that the stimulus of 
the music took the place of intensity of personal emotion. ‘It was only 
Scots music that saved Burns in the end from complete subjection to the 
false elegance of his century.” 

I cannot, of course, follow Professor Ferguson in his development even 
in this single chapter. From it, sufficient to say, a greater poet, a finer 
artist, emerges, greater and finer than any amount of sentimental and 
romantic rhapsody could indicate. 

Whoever wishes to know what sort of a man and poet Burns was, 
without traveling the arduous road Professor Ferguson has come, will 
find here the answers, answers moreover to be trusted. 


WINFIELD H. ROGERS 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Hudson: Thunder to the Moon. By Carl Carmer. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


This story of Hudson Valley people from the earliest Dutch days, by the author of 
Stars Fell on Alabama and Listen for a Lonesome Drum, is one of the very pleasing 
“Rivers of America” series. The many readers who hope to own or read the complete 
series will be enthusiastic about this latest volume. 


The Web and the Rock. By Thomas Wolfe. Harper. $3.00. 


This posthumous novel by the author of Of Time and the River is one of the most wide- 
ly discussed books of the year. It is a turbulent and emotional story, supposedly bio- 
graphical, of a youth who left a southern town and a middle-class family seeking fame 
and adventure in New York. Both style and content are acclaimed by many as setting 
new and different values in contemporary writing. 
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Adventilaes of a Young Man. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt. $2.50. 


The author of The 42nd Parallel and the more recent Journeys between Wars calls his 
latest novel the first of a series of contemporary portraits. The adventures of his hero, 
Glenn Spotswood, he lists under three periods: “Parental Bent,” “Schooling and 
Youthful Errors,” “The Moment of Choice.” The choice, however, is evident to the 
reader from the first chapter. Like Steinbeck, Warren (Night Riders), Lanham (The 
Stricklands), Josephine Herbst, and others, Dos Passos is concerned with the problem of 
the unskilled, transient workers and their efforts to organize. The futility of existence 
is expressed in his semiserious statement, “I, Glenn Spotswood (dying in Spain), being 
of sound mind and imprisoned body, do bequeath to the international working class my 
hope of a better world.” 


Christ in Concrete. By Pietro di Donato. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 


Many gifted leftists have sponsored the cause of the workingman in popular fiction. 
Their undoubted sympathy and sincerity have made it possible for them to picture the 
trials of the humble in telling phrases. Christ in Concrete is written by a young Italian 
bricklayer; the experiences are his own and the people are his people. This fact makes a 
remarkable difference in perspective—a difference of which the reader never loses con- 
sciousness. The book is a Book-of-the-Month Club selection and is proving very popu- 
lar. A chapter ran in Esquire, where it aroused keen comment. 


Return to Dust. By Alice Lent Covert. Kinsey. $2.50. 


This story of dust-bowl Oklahoma farmers is of special interest following The Grapes 
of Wrath. Mrs. Covert, who knows her people well, writes of the brave spirits who stayed 
and carried on; those “Okies,” she believes, who became the bane of California were in 
most cases shiftless in Oklahoma. As an honest picture of a rural community preserving 
its self-respect Return to Dust is rapidly gaining favor. 


Children of God. By Vardis Fisher. Harper. $3.00. 


The 1939-40 Harper Prize Novel. Mr. Fisher, who was born and reared in Idaho, is 
of Mormon ancestry on both sides. For four years he has been director of the Federal 
Writers’ Project in Idaho. His story—very long and in small type—is the epic of the 
Mormons. The story opens with the religious experiences of the boy Joseph Smith 
under the violent exhortations of evangelists of many sects. While Smith and Brigham 
Young hold the foreground, there are many lesser characters. Young is created as a 
finer, stronger man than Joseph Smith. The subject of plural marriage is handled with 
humor and gentle irony, but the pioneer efforts of the Mormons are treated with ad- 
miration and respect. 


The Open Sky. By L. A. G. Strong. Macmillan. $2.50. 


David Heron, son of unadjusted parents, was a doctor very sensitive to the sufferings 
which he met in his profession. His wife was a rich and beautiful woman who did not 
understand her thwarted husband. A brother physician sent him to a beautiful island 
off the Irish coast as a cure for a nervous breakdown. The story is of Dr. Heron’s dis- 
covery that life may be complex among the most simple people. 
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Wind, Sand and Stars. By Antoine deSaint Exupery. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.75. 

Co-selection of the Book-of-the Month Club for July is this reminiscence of a noted 
French flyer. Much of his flying was over the Sahara, and he gives us a new sense of 
both spiritual and physical geography. This is a book of poetry, of beauty, and of under- 
standing—-a book to be owned. 


Not Peace but a Sword. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. $2.75. 

The popular author of Personal History presents his own personal observations of 
eventful scenes during the year of March, 1938, to March, 1939. His story opens witha 
bus ride through London and a survey of the British Isles. The Spanish situation, with 
all its complications, is reviewed at length. As a sincere and factual discussion of world- 
wide human problems it offers excellent and authentic information. 


I Knock at the Door. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. $2.50. 


“Swift glances back at things that made me.” This story of the first twelve years of a 
boy’s life gives a glimpse of Dublin slums, the churches of the poor, and an attempt to 
educate hungry youth. 


The Arrogant History of White Ben. By Clemence Dane. Doubleday. $2.50. 


Literary Guild selection for September. A well-written allegorical tale of a scarecrow 
who became dictator of England—after 1950. Big Ben felt that he had been chosen by 
the Lord to scare away the crows (exploiters), and, convinced of his own infallibility, 
ruled with no distinction between good and evil. 


Magna. By Zona Gale. Appleton. $1.50. 


This small-town love story, published since Miss Gale’s death, deals with a girl’s 
choice between peace and adventure. 


Star Spangled Virgin. By DuBose Heyward. Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

The author of Porgy and Mamba’s Daughters writes another Negro novel. The scene 
is laid in the Virgin Islands, among humble people whose reactions to the New Deal may 
be universal. 


The Strangest Places. By Leonard Q. Ross. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 


Readers of the inimitable Education of Hyman Kaplan will enjoy equally well this 
new book by the same author. 


The Captain’s Wife. By Storm Jameson. Macmillan. $2.50. 


Admirers of Storm Jameson will remember Mary Hervey in the Lovely Ship. Mary’s 
daughter (wife of a sea captain not her equal), perhaps too much like her mother from 
whom she was estranged, is a bitter, frustrated woman, dominating and repressed. Her 
mother, whom she hates and blames for her misfortunes, is ever in her mind. As an in- 
tensive study of a warped human being, The Captain’s Wife is a gripping story told in 
excellent prose. 


Listen for the Voices: A Novel of Concord. By Anne Colver. Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 


In this story of Concord’s great days, the author has introduced imaginary char- 
acters but has pictured as their neighbors and friends Emerson, Thoreau, the Alcott 
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family, and many others. There are charming scenes in which touching pictures of be- 
loved people glow and sparkle. Fictional characters are Mary Olive, overpowered by a 
too excellent mother; Julia, whose mother is a nonentity; Katherine, who escaped from 
a determined mother; and the village spinsters who cared for aged parents. All in all 
this is a subtle and engrossing story, very readable. 


Gamble’s Hundred. By Clifford Dowdey. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


Several recent books have had as their theme the tobacco wars of eighteenth-century 
tidewater Virginia. Authors see parallels between those times and our own and believe 
t’vat an interpretation of the past should help clarify the confusion of the present. In 
Gamble’s Hundred the author of Bugles Blow No More has made intensive research into 
his subject and with the thread of a love story he has connected an excellent and repre- 
sentative group of characters in his worth-while book. 


The Bridegroom Cometh. By Waldo Frank. Doubleday, Doran. $2.75. 


Two sisters, Mary and Martha, grow up in a New England mill-worker’s home. The 
father is a narrowly religious, self-righteous man; the stepmother, ignorant and unkind. 
To Martha love is all that counts. Mary is intellectual and secures an education. Her 
spiritual quest for happiness and understanding forms the germ of the story. Vividly 
portrayed are the lives of many characters who are cursed and driven by hunger and 
desires common to humanity. As a panorama of American life it is morbid and dis- 
turbing. 


Sons without Anger. By Stanley Young. (A “Selection of the Discoverers.’’) 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 


After generations of prosperity the Darrow family lost their money. The four sons, 
the adopted daughter, and the luxury-loving, inefficient mother faced reality. In odd 
contrast to this family was that of the Italian slum-born racketeer who took over the 
family house and factory. The reactions of the Darrow boys, the longings of the crude 
Italian and his beautiful daughter for a setting of tradition and culture, and the hope- 
lessness of social frustrations are woven into a skilfully developed tale told in excellent 
prose. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands. By William Saroyan. Harcourt. $2.00. 


Saroyan’s whimsical play was produced by the Group Theatre in New York City in 
April. There are an explanatory Preface by Harold Clurman, an Introduction by Saroy- 
an, and long, favorable discussions by several leading critics. The story is of a poet 
(second rate) who attempts to make the world poetry conscious. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle. By Townsend Scudder. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Letters of the Carlyles and other authentic documents form the source of this very 
excellent and readable study of Thomas Carlyle and his devoted wife. Mrs. Carlyle 
was a feminine woman, much loved by their friends. Dickens, Thackeray, Leigh Hunt, 
Tennyson, and other famous people live in these pages. The loss by fire of the completed 
manuscript of French Revolution is tragically related. As a study of an ambitious man, 
a devoted woman, and a record of social developments the book is provocative. 


Old Gods Falling. By Malcolm Elwin. Macmillan. $3.50. 


In this excellent study of English fiction and its departure from Victorianism, the 
first chapter deals with Jubilee England of 1887. A detailed discussion of George Moore, 
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Stevenson, Andrew Lang, and others follows. Under “Our Boyhood Favorites” are 
Rider Haggard and his contemporaries; there are detailed revaluations of “The . ogue 
of Kipling,” and “The Romantics”; of such popular writers as Hall Caine and Marie 
Corelli; of Mrs. Humphrey Ward; of the dawn of the later novel—Wells and Bennett, 
Galsworthy and the Forsytes. Never, says the author, have there been so many 
competent novelists as in the years following 1918. Books, he adds, are the only com- 
paratively unfettered mediums of expression. 


Journey to a War. By W. H. Auden and Christopher Isherwood. Random. 
$2.50. 
Choice of England’s Book Society. The young poet and novelist were commissioned 
to write a book about the war in China. The well-illustrated result of their efforts has 
been well received in England. 


Tellers of Tales: 100 Short Stories from the United States, England, France, 
Russia, and Germany. Selected with an Introduction by W. Somerset 
Maugham. Doubleday, Doran. $3.75. 

An unsurpassable anthology of the short story. One hundred masterpieces from the 
United States, England, France, Russia, and Germany. Maugham makes no claim for 
the superiority of these stories; he believes that a story appeals to a reader if it touches 
his life-experiences, his prejudices, and his interests. His collection represents most of 
the great names of the recent century. It would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance and fascination of this varied choice by the eminent critic. 


The Fine Art of Propaganda: A Study of Father Coughlin’s Speeches. Prepared 
by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis under the supervision of Drs. 
Alfred McClung Lee and Betty Briant Lee. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis was established in 1937 to conduct non- 
partisan studies in the field of propaganda and public opinion. 


FOR THE SCHOLAR 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, Part V1: “Corn Pit to 
Dew.” Compiled at the University of Chicago under the editorship of Sir 
William A. Craigie and James R. Hulbert. University of Chicago Press. 


$4.00. 

A new instalment of the Dictionary of American English which it is anticipated will 
ultimately include more than twenty volumes. The editors have traced the changing 
meanings of words in American use through successive periods and in different regions. 
The Dictionary supplies the definitions, the illustrations, their sources and dates. 


Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, Vol. XVIII (1937). 
Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson and Leslie N. Broughton. University of Chicago Press. $2.35. 

The titles are classified under the headings of the successive periods of English 
literature, general works, bibliographical works, biography, learned societies, general 
language, the sounds of speech, dictionaries and grammars, vocabulary, syntax, orthog- 
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raphy, ancillary studies, and general literature. Under the period headings the classi- 
fication is under the more general references and under specific authors 


On Rereading Chaucer. By Howard Rollin Patch. Harvard University Press. 
$2.50. 

An interpretation of the spirit and genius of England’s perennially modern poet, by 
one who vastly admires him. Chaucer’s irrepressible humor, his concept of love, his 
capacity for satire, and the development of his genius are evaluated in connection with 
Troilus and Criseyde, The Legend of Good Women, The Canterbury Tales, and the shorter 
poems. Of special interest are the chapters on “Chaucer and the Common People,” 
“Chaucer and Medieval Romance,” and “The Satirist.” 


Milton on Himself. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by John S. Diekhoff. 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 


Ail Milton’s utterances concerning himself and his works, classified according to such 
topics as “Personal Appearance,” “Love,” “Friendships,” “Morality,” “Blindness,” 
“Poetic Aspirations,” and the like. The editor attempts no interpretation of the pas- 
sages but supplies detailed references for the extracts and an extensive index. 


The Small Town in American Literature. By Ima H. Herron. Duke University 
Press. $4.00. 


A study of the role of the small town in the imaginative literature of America from 
1774 to the present. Chapters on “The New England Village,” “The Town of the 
Middle Border,” “The Mississippi River Town,” “The Far Western Town,” “Southern 
Town,” and the more recent “battle of the village,” with the apologists Riley, Nicolson, 
Tarkington, and Zona Gale on the one side and Edgar Lee Masters, Anderson, Lewis, 
Dell, and others either rebelling against the town or prophesying concerning the new 
age to come. . 


The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Ralph L. Rusk. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 6 vols. $30.00. 


The literal text of more than twenty-five hundred of Emerson letters not hitherto 
published, in addition to others which have been printed only in fragmentary form, a 
calendar of other letters, both published and unpublished, as well as two early poems 
and certain undated prose fragments have been included. The editor’s fairly ex- 
tensive Introduction comments upon the acquaintances with whom Emerson conducted 
the correspondence, as well as many of the allusions found in the letters. 


FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Mind the Stop. By G. V. Carey. Macmillan. $1.25. 


A brief and thoroughly readable handbook on punctuation by an English writer, 
primarily for college students. The chapter dealing with periods, colons, and semicolons 
is called “The Heavier Stops,” the one on commas, brackets, and the dash, “The 
Lighter Stops.” Separate chapters deal with the more common pitfalls and with special 
problems in proofreading. 
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Principles and Types of Speech. By Alan H. Monroe. Rev. ed. Scott, Fores- 
man. $2.25. 

A practical and simply written but comprehensive treatment of the problems of oral 
communication, with particular emphasis upon public speaking. Part I emphasizes the 
basic principles of voice quality, the preparation of the speech, selecting the basic 
appeal, and organizing and writing the speech. Part II enumerates and describes the 
basic types of public speech; Part III, the special types; and Part IV offers much- 
needed concrete help in the planning and conducting of group discussion. 


Introductory English Composition for College Students. By Joseph M. Bachelor, 
Ralph L. Henry, and Robert B. Sinclair. Appleton-Century. $2.35. 
Seventy-two lessons on the grammar of the sentence and the parts of speech, printed 

on perforated leaves and durably bound. Each lesson is accompanied by practice exer- 

cises convenient for filling in and scoring. 


Hoosier College Verse: 1939. Edited by Wahnita DeLong. Evansville College, 

Evansville, Indiana. 

A delightful book of representative college verse selected from contributions from 
every college or university in the state of Indiana. There is little evidence of the modern 
experimentation with verse forms, but some of the fierce realism and some of the 
melancholy of today’s poetry is reflected in the volume. 


This English Language. By Sir E. Denison Ross. Longmans, Green. $1.50. 

This guide to famous literary quotations, stock phrases, and familiar English utter- 
ances, events, characters, localities, important dishes, and advertisements is primarily 
intended as an instrument in language teaching. The author believes that both by 
conscious study and by conscious assimilation the student acquires a national store of 
quotations and allusions in his own language. To this background these lists are in- 
tended to introduce the foreigner studying English. 


The Century Collegiate Handbook. By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones. 

Rev. ed. Appleton-Century. $1.25. 

The new edition of this well-known writing manual for college and university stu- 
dents contains new units on library research, note-taking and summarizing, the writing 
of term papers and theme revision. The two parts of the book, ““The Sentence and Its 
Parts,” and “The Larger Elements of Composition” are developed in fifty-five “ar- 
ticles” conveniently indexed in the reference chart inside the cover. 


A College Guide to Business English. By Harvey Lee Marcoux. D. Van Nos- 
trand. $3.25. 


Although a part of this volume deals with the more general problems of putting 
thoughts into sentences and avoiding the grammatical “sore spots,”’ the major part of 
the book is devoted to business letters and reports, advertising copy, and business 
speaking. Nearly every conceivable type of language problem encountered in commer- 
cial situations is dealt with in the practical explanations, illustrations, and exercises. 
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Don’t Say It. By John B. Opdycke. Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00. 


This “Cyclopedia of English Use and Abuse” contains approximately 1,000 words 
and phrases which give difficulty as to meaning, pronunciation, or spelling. The selec- 
tion is based upon many years of experience with high-school and college students. 


Everyday English. By G. E. McElfresh and E. C, Ingalls. Thomas Nelson. 


Rules and illustrations of English grammar and usage are here presented in alpha- 
betical or dictionary form, providing the parts of speech, spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, and sentence elements, as well as definitions and examples of individual words. 
The list includes an incredible variety of miscellaneous information, as, for example, the 
list of references on English history, the section on research methods, and the conjuga- 
tions of typical verbs. 


Prose Projects. By Josiah L. Geist and M. T. Garrette. F. S. Crofts. $1.50. 


An anthology, with exercises, for students of composition. The selections are taken 
from contemporary magazine material and from student themes on the theory that 
these will not be so easily dismissed as unattainable ideals. There are nine sections: 
“Paragraphs,” “Practical Narratives,” “Practice Descriptions,” “Definitions and Anal- 
yses,” “Criticism,” “Informal Essays,” “Arguments,” and “Investigations,” each of 
which is developed by means of an introductory sketch, examples of the type of writing, 
and an analytical project, one for each article and one for the section. 








for the study of the short story 


Short Stories : HASTINGS-CLOUGH 
New Edition 
37 short stories chosen to illustrate all the aspects of this important literary 
type—its development, its technical forms, its literary forms, its greatest 
writers. The New Edition includes all the stories in the highly successful 


original edition, plus three new stories illustrative of the chief types and 
writers of the last decade. Paper Bound, $1.00 


The Fifty Best American Short Stories 
Edited by EDWARD J. O'BRIEN. With Study Guides by W. L. SCHRAMM 


A rewinnowing of O'Brien's annual collections for the past 25 years, this vol- 
ume is a canon of the modern stories the student must know to understand the 
literature of his own day. Teaching equipment by Wilbur Schramm of the 
University of Iowa is included. Ready in September 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











For Better Students 


A GRAMMAR OF LIVING ENGLISH 


By Grorce H. McKnieut and Tom Burns HaBer 
of Ohio State University and W. W. Hatriexp, 
Chicago Normal College $1.12 


Treats grammar functionally and connects it with 
the living language. Adds zest to the study by 
tracing the growth of unusual and idiomatic ex- 
pressions. Gives special attention to changing us- 
age and colloquial variations. The book will make 
the student curious about his language. 


WORD WAYS 


By Jerome C. Hixson, De Pauw University and 
I. Cotopny, Los Angeles City College, Editor of 
Worps $1.60 


An interesting study of our living language which 
presents systematic word study and vocabulary 
building. Modern, practical, cultural, it provides 
exercises which stimulate the student to investigate 
and make discoveries for himself. 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 
1023 pages $2.48 Indexed $2.72 


An entirely new dictionary of 57,000 common, 
everyday words—new in its attractive typography, 
its useful vocabulary, its clear, simple definitions, 
and its rich supplementary material. Modern and 
up-to-date in every respect, with large type easy to 
read. Based on the supreme authority, Webster’s 
New International Dictionary, Second Edition. 
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